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GENERAL corollaries ] of mammalian behavior, and to serve as 


3683. Beck, Lester. Psychology for seven year 
olds. Educ. Screen, 1952, 31(1), 14-15.—The author 
has made a film, ‘““Squeak the Squirrel,” to use as 
“the basis of a simple first lesson in psychology for 
young children.”” The film enables six-year olds to 
grasp two ideas: (1) continuity between species, and 
(2) similarity of the learning process of animals to 
that of humans. Much success of the film is re- 
ported.—E. W. J. Faison. 

3684. Ducasse, C. J. (Brown U., Providence, 
R. I.) Nature, mind, and death. LaSalle, IIl.: 
Open Court, 1951. xix, 514 p. $4.50.—This is a 
comprehensive analysis designed to clarify the na- 
ture of the mind-body relationship. Part I deals 
with the nature of philosophy, practical and the- 
oretical problems of philosophy, and philosophical 
method, particularly as applied to the mind-body 
problem. Part II treats the problem of causality. 
Part III deals with the mind conceived as behavior, 
the relation of sensing to sensa, the criterion of the 
mental, mental operations, the perception of nature, 
and the substantiality of mind. Part IV is concerned 
with the possibility of a life after death—P. E. 
Lichtenstein. 

3685. Freud, Sigmund. Totem and taboo; some 
points of eement between the mental lives of 
savages and neurotics. New York: Norton, 1952. 
x, 172 p. $3.00.—An entirely new translation (see 
2: 954) by James Strachey of the four essays origin- 
ally published in Imago. Quotations and references 
have been verified and inaccuracies which had crept 
into the German editions have been corrected. 
There is a bibliography of works referred to in the 
text.—A. J. Sprow. 

3686. Hiltner, Seward. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Self- 
understan through psychology and religion. 
New York: Scribner, 1951. 224 p., $2.75.—Self- 
understanding may once have been a luxury, but it is 
now a necessity of psychological survival in our com- 
plex world. The turmoil of the world is reflected in 
the individual, and self-knowledge is also a step to- 
ward solving the problems of society. The insights 
of psychology and religion need to collaborate in 
such understanding. Hiltner draws upon these re- 
sources in writing on growth, emotions, perceptions, 
tensions, conscience, sex, freedom, taking issue and 
coping with failures.—P. E. Johnson. 

3687. Hull, Clark L. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Essentials of behavior. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1951. viii, 145 p. $2.75.— 
“This volume is designed to present briefly and in an 
intelligible manner the basic laws [postulates and 


a useful introduction to the current aspects of be- 
havior theory.”” The history of the present set of 

tulates is given in the notes. Glossary of symbols. 
9-item bibliography.—A. J. Sprow. 

3688. Leaver, E. W., & Brown, J. J. Electronics 
and human beings. Harpers Mag., 1951, 203(1215), 
88-93.—An article which deals with the concept of 
machines and its relationship to man and society. 
“Automatism” and many of its ramifications are 


developed in detail. Regimentation of men in 
society is contrasted with an advocated “regimenta- 
tion of machines.”” 8 principles fundamental in 


bringing about a “‘new organization of the work of 
society” (regimentation of machines) are presented. 
5 of these principles deal with the relative place of 
machines and men; the other three concern the na- 
ture of the machines themselves.—S. Hutter. 


3689. Thomae, Hans. (U. Bonn, Germany.) 
Biographie und Psychologie. (Biography and psy- 
chology.) Sammlung, 1951, 6, 443-455.—The au- 
thor considers an analysis of the relationship of 
biography to psychology necessary not only because 
modern biographers make use of psychological ex- 
planations of their characters, but more so because of 
a biographical orientation of many branches and di- 
rections of present-day psychology. He analyzes 
the similarities and differences of historical and 
psychological biography and discusses the short- 
comings of both methods in neglecting in their de- 
scriptions some important aspects in the character 
formation of individuals. He believes that psychol- 
ogy and the science of biography should advance 
their working together to gain greater understanding 
of human drives, motives, etc—M. J. Stanford. 


THEorY & SysTEMS 


3690. Filloux, Jean-Claude. Le tonus mental. 
(Mental tone.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1951. 127 p.—‘‘Mental tone,”’ a term more 
general than “mental energy,’’ comprises not only 
the idea of strength, but of the essential relation of 
forces. The persistent individual, knowing how to 
utilize these forces, possesses mental tone; the un- 
stable and impulsive either lacks or controls them 
poorly. In 11 chapters divided into 4 parts, the 
author discusses aspects of this concept under the 
major headings: tone and integration, psychological 
dystonias, education and therapy, and psychosocial 
processes. 45 references.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 

3691. Jgrgensen, dpreen. The development of 
logical empiricism. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1951. iii, 100 p. $1.25. (Jnt. Encycl. Unified 


385 








26: 3692-3700 


Set., vol. 2, no. 9.)}—-The development of the Vienna 
Circle is traced in relation to the contributions of 
Hume, Comte, Mach, Russell, Wittgenstein, and 
others. The expansion and elaboration of the pro- 
gram of the Vienna Circle is illustrated by a discus- 
sion of its contacts with such movements as prag- 
matism, operationalism, physicalism, and unified 
science. The works of the Berlin Group, the Lwow- 
Warsaw Group, the Uppsala School, and the Minster 
Group are treated briefly —P. E. Lichtenstein. 


3692. Lapan, Arthur. (Long Island U., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.) Toward a calculus of behavior: III. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1951, 45, 163-169.—Elaborating upon his 
second study about the subject of the calculus of 
behavior the author concludes ‘‘that the nature of a 
substitute is definable in terms of the concepts of a 
calculus of behavior and, above all, that theorems 
about substitutes—and signs—are deducible from 
the definition in the calculus of behavior.” (See 
25: 4962.)—M. J. Stanford. 


3693. Marx, Melvin H. (Ed.) 
Columbia.) Psychological theory; contemporary 
readings. New York: Macmillan, 1951. xi, 585 p. 
$5.00.—A collection of 23 papers on problems of 
scientific theory construction in psychology and 24 
papers by some contemporary psychological the- 


(U. Missouri, 


orists. The book’s “major objectives are (1) to 
encourage a more critical understanding and a 
sounder utilization of the principles of theory con- 
struction, and (2) to give the advanced student a 


certain amount of first-hand experience with the 
work of the various men who have laid the theoreti- 
cal foundations for contemporary psychology within 
the past two decades.” 10 pages of suggested fur- 
ther readings.—A. J. Sprow. 


3694. Victoroff, D. Le concept du “réle”’ et la 
notion d’inconscient. (The concept of the ‘“‘role” and 
the idea of the unconscious). Psyché, 1951, 6, 
630-639.—Following a brief review of some of the 
writings of Cooley, Mead, and Couter, the hypothesis 
is advanced that: ‘‘The unconscious seems to store, 
since the playing of youth, a multitude of social 
roles.’"—G. Besnard. 


(See also abstracts 3877, 4292) 


MetHops & APPARATUS , , 


3695. Alvarez-Buylla, R., & Beckwith, J. Equipo 
electr6énico para el estudio de ponteciales bioeléc- 
tricos. (Electronic equipment for the study of bio- 
electrical potentials). Ciencia, Méx., 1951, 11, 163- 
172.—A brief historical outline of the development of 
methods for the registration of electrophysiological 
phenomena is followed by a detailed description of 
equipment for recording action potentials. It 
utilizes ordinary alternating current as the source of 
energy, has a very high sensitivity, is capable of 
registering a broad band of frequencies, permits a 
simultaneous registration of several processes, and 
eliminates electrical artifacts due to interference.— 
J. Brotek. 
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3696. Straus, Erwin W. Rheoscopic studies of 
expression; methodology of a ch. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1951, 108, 439-443.—Problems pertaining 
to research on expressive motions is discussed from 
theoretical, technical and experimental angles, 
especially as they enter the use of film-recording 
techniques.— N. H. Pronko. 


(See also abstract 3776) 


New TEstTs 


3697. Mooney, Ross L., & Gordon, Leonard V. 
Mooney Problem Check Lists. Grades 7-9, 10-12, 
college, and adult. 4 forms, one for each level. 
Untimed (25-30) min. Questionnaire blanks ($1.50 
per 25, $5.00 per 100) with manual, pp. 15, for school 
forms, or manual, pp. 4, for adult form; specimen set, 
one form (35¢). New York: Psychological Corp., 
1950.—(See J. consult Psychol., 1951, 15, 170.) 


3698. Thurstone, L. L. Thurstone Temperament 
Schedule. High school-college-adult. 1 form. Un- 
timed (20) min. questionnaire blank (48¢); self- 
scoring answer pad ($1.75 per 25); IBM answer sheet 
($2.90 per 100); with manual, pp. 11; specimen set 
(75¢). Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1949, 
1950.—(See J. consult Psychol., 1951, 15, 170.) 


(See also abstracts 4202, 4254) 


STATISTICS 
3699. Adler, Franz. (U. Arkansas, Fayetteville.) 
Yates’ correction and the statisticians. /. Amer. 


Statist. Assn., 1951, 46, 490-501.—The inadequacies 
and inaccuracies of the explanations of the use of 
Yates’ correction offered by various statisticians are 
discussed in detail. The social scientist as a rule lives 
under the shadow of a cloud. He pities himself 
because his field is not an “‘exact’’ science. And he 
tries to gain exactness by introducing figures into his 
discourse, preferably figures with many decimals, 
arrived at by the use of the most complex and time 
consuming statistical procedures available. While 
quantification is a laudable effort and, if correctly 
performed, does add to the exactness of our knowl- 
edge, it should be a comfort for every social scientist 
to know that figures and exactness are not the same 
thing. Even the field of statistics at times shows all 
the disconcerting features which have given the 
social sciences their bad reputation.—G. C. Carter. 


3700. Chand, Uttam. Test criteria for hypotheses 
of symmetry of a regression matrix. Ann. math. 
Statist., 1951, 22, 513-522.—Hotelling’s theoretical 
findings in mathematical economics on the rational 
behavior of buyers in maximizing their net profit in- 
dicate that the matrix of the first partial derivatives 
of a set of related demand functions would be sym- 
metric and negative definite. Test criteria are 
presented to determine whether the assumption of 
symmetry will be tenable in the light of the particu- 
lar set of observations. It is assumed that the de- 
mand functions are regression functions and, 
therefore, results obtained do not cover all types of 
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demand functions. The test function U proposed 
here for the hypothesis of symmetry is invariant 
under all contragredient transformations. The 
distribution of U depends on unknown nuisance par- 
ameters. Formulae and mathematical derivations 
are included.—G. C. Carter. 

3701. Coombs, C. H. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Mathematical models in psychological scal- 
ing. J. Amer. statist. Assn., 1951, 46, 480-489.—The 
greater part of statistical theory is concerned with 
numbers to which the operations of arithmetic can 
be validly applied. There is reason to believe that in 
social and psychological data some of the axioms of 
arithmetic are not satisfied and, if this is the case, 
weaker axiomatic systems, like partially ordered 
sets, should be used to provide the logical framework 
for the description and analysis of the data. The 
nature of some of these weaker systems, their experi- 
mental basis, and the reasons for their importance 
are discussed.—G. C. Carter. 

3702. Guest, P.G. (U. Sydney, Australia.) The 
fitting of polynomials by the method of weighted 
grouping. Ann. math. Statist., 1951, 22, 537-548.— 
A method of fitting polynomials to equally spaced 
data is developed which is more rapid than the 
method of least squares. The orthogonal poly- 
nomial 7;(x) of the least squares method is replaced 
by a step function w,(x), and this greatly reduces 
the number of multiplications. An efficiency of 
about 90% is obtained for the estimates of the co- 
efficients and fitted values. —G. C. Carter. 

3703. Klein, L. R., & Morgan, J. N. (U. Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor.) Results of alternative statistical 
treatments of sample survey data. J. Amer. 
statist. Assn., 1951, 46, 442-460. —A careful formula- 
tion of the probability and economic model which 
underlies observations is indispensable for the choice 
of correct statistical procedures to be followed in 
drawing econometric inferences from samples. The 
sample design, the methods of collecting data, and 
underlying economic behavior all contribute to the 
formulation of the model. The study of data col- 
lected in consumer surveys has convinced us that 
one cannot proceed simply by the application of 
conventional statistical methods in the estimation of 
economic relationships because of the existence of 
some basic difficulties which we classify as follows: 
(1) weighting of observations, (2) heteroscedasticity, 
(3) nonlinearities, (4) the choice of alterntaive eco- 
nomic concepts, (5) errors of observation.—G. C. 


Carter. 

3704. McCraw, L. W. (U. Texas, Austin.) A 
comparison of methods of measuring improvement. 
Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth, 1951, 22, 191-200.—A 
comparative study of several different methods of 
measuring improvement. Two tests, the ball bounce 
test and the target toss test, designed to measure 
the improvement in the learning of gross body motor 
skills, were treated by seven methods including (1) 
difference in raw scores; (2) difference in T-scores; 
(3) percent gain over initial test; (4) percent gain of 
possible gain in raw scores; (5) percent gain of pos- 
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sible gain in T-scores; (6) increased increment 
method, and (7) standard deviation or absolute zero 
scale. The results indicate that there seems to be 
little difference among the measures of variability 
except for (3) used with the target toss test —M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 


3705. Moriguti, Sigeiti. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill.) Extremal properties of extreme value 
distributions. Ann. math. Statist., 1951, 22, 523-536. 
—The upper and lower bounds for the expectation, 
the coefhcient of variation, and the variance of the 
largest member of a sample from a symmetric popu- 
lation are discussed. The upper bound for the ex- 
pectation, the lower bound for the C.V., and the 
lower bound for the variance are actually achieved 
for the corresponding particular population distribu- 
tions. The rest of the bounds are not actually 
achieved but approached as the limits, for example, 
for the three-point distribution by letting p tend to 
zero. Tables and graphs are included.—G. C. 
Carter. 


3706. Rider, Paul R. (Washington U., St. Louis, 
Mo.) The distribution of the quotient of ranges in 
samples from a rectangular population. J. Amer. 
statist. Assn., 1951, 46, 502—507.—The distribution of 
the quotient of the ranges of two independent ran- 
dom samples from a continuous rectangular popula- 
tion is giver. The features and properties of the 
distribution curve for various sample sizes are dis- 
cussed. The distribution is independent of the 
population range and can be used to test the hy- 
pothesis that two samples came from the same 
rectangular population, just as the distribution of 
the variance ratio is used to test whether two samples 
came from the same normal population.—G. C. 
Carter. 


3707. Smith, B. Babington. On some difficulties 
encountered in the use of factorial designs and 
analysis of variance with psychological experiments. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1951, 42, 250-268.—Evidence is 
presented to show that analysis of variance tech- 
niques may not be applicable in certain experimental 
designs in which a human subject makes a number of 
responses, since two of the basic assumptions may be 
violated, namely, that the effects involved are addi- 
tive and that the observations are independent.— 
L. E. Thune. 


REFERENCE WorKS 


3708. American Institute of Physics. Style 
manual of the American Institute of Physics. J. 
opt. Soc. Amer., 1951, 41, 568-596.—This manual, 
copies of which are separately available at $1.00 
each was prepared by members of the Publication 
Board of the American Institute of Physics. The 
manual includes information on the printing of a 
manuscript, directions for the preparation of manu- 
script, abstract and figures, a summary of standard 
practice with regard to general style, mathematical 
expressions and symbols, and a list of special char- 
acters and signs available-—L. A. Riggs. 
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3709. Harding, Charles F., III. (Ed.) Clearing- 
house bulletin of research in human organization. 
Chicago: Society for Applied Anthropology, (79 
West Monroe St.) Vol. 1, No. 1, Summer 1951. 
Quarterly.—Includes abstracts of research in pro- 
gress and published reports. Limited to reserach 
involving interpersonal relations. Entries classified 
in 10 categories based on factors of individual vs. 
group relations. Takes over abstracts previously 
published in Human Organisation. Available only in 
connection with membership in the Society for Ap- 
plied Anthropology. PA abbreviation: Clearing- 
house Bull. 

3710. Jewish Vocational Service. (72 Franklin 
St., Boston 10, Mass.) Words for work: handbook of 
trade terms for a tutoring program for new Ameri- 
cans. Boston: Author, 1951(?). 140 p.—This 
English-German dictionary lists words relating to 
general employment, and in separate sections terms 
specific to 29 trades.—C. M. Louttit. 


3711. Meschieri, Luigi. (Ed.) (Jnstituto Nasion- 
ale di Psicologia, Rome, Italy.) Bibliographia psico- 
logica Italiana: bollettino di informazione, 1948, 
No. 1. Rome: Instituto Nazionale di Psicologia, 
1951. 49 p.—Includes abstracts of 128 articles of 
psychological interest which appeared in 150 Italian 
technical periodicals during 1948.—C. M. Louttit. 


3712. @stlyngen, Emil. (Ed.) Psykologiske 
tidsskrifter: liste over ikke-nordiske tidsskrifter av 
psykologisk interesse pa nordiske biblioteker. (Psy- 
chological journals: a list of non-Scandinavian 
journals of psychological interest in Scandinavian li- 
braries.) Kgbenhavn: Munksgaard, 1951. 36 p. 
(Suppl. Nordisk Psykologi, No. 4.)—Lists journals, 
with indications of holdings in 53 libraries in Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, and Finland, under 6 head- 
ings: general, educational and child, industrial, social, 
abnormal (psychiatry) psychology, and miscellane- 
ous.—C. M. Louttst. 


3713. Willems, Emilio. (U. Sado Paulo, Brasil.) 
Dicionfrio de sociologia. (Dictionary of sociology.) 
Rio de Janeiro: Edit6ra Globo, 1950. 156 p.—This 
dictionary of sociology covers (1) the majority of 
technical terms used in sociology and social anthro- 
pology; (2) translation into Portuguese and adapta- 
tion of foreign terminology; (3) neologisms; (4) 
definitions of theories and social moyvegnents; (5) 
biographies of modern and contemporary sociolo- 
gists.— F. C. Sumner. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


3714. Eysenck, H. J. Psychology department, 
Institute of Psychiatry, (Maudsley Hospital), Uni- 
versity of London. Acta Psychol., 1951, 8, 63-68.— 
The director of the psychological service reviews the 
history and facilities of the institution and the per- 
sonnel, functions and training facilities of the psy- 
chology department. In psychological research, the 
second, or taxonomic stage, has been aborted, 
resulting in the present difficulties in personality in- 
vestigation. The department’s research program 
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utilizes the approaches of several schools of per- 
sonality theory and a variety of testing procedures.— 
G. Rubin- Rabson. 


(See also abstract 4171) 


History & BIOGRAPHY 


3715. —————- Stuart W. Cook. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1951, 6, 461.—Portrait. 

3716. —————. John C. Eberhart. Amer. Psy- 
gist, 1951, 6, 180.—Portrait. 

3717. —————. Harry F. Harlow. Amer. Psy- 
cholochologist, 1951, 6, 213.—Portrait. 

3718. [Anon.] Pioneers in group psychotherapy: 
Joseph Hersey Pratt, M.D. Int. J. Group Psy- 
chother., 1951, 1, 95-99.—To Dr. Joseph Hersey 
Pratt, of Boston, is attributed much of the beginnings 
of group psychotherapy and of medical social work 
as well. He early perceived and employed the phe- 
nomenon later known as transference. His work in 
1905 with tuberculosis cases in out-patient clinics 
and later at their homes broadened to include 
psychotherapy in the treatment of neurosis.— N. M. 


Locke. 

3719. Bernfeld, Suzanne Cassirer. (57 Oak Rd., 
Fairfax, Calif.) Freud and archeology. Amer. 
Imago, 1951, 8, 107-128.—Throughout the different 
stages of his own development as well as that of 
psychoanalysis, Freud remained interested in arche- 
ology and ancient history. The author traces the 
development of Freud’s archeological interest to its 
beginning, diagnoses it as an early sublimation, and 
reconstructs its origin and dynamics—W. A. Varvel. 

3720. Buxbaum, Edith. (Northwest Clinic of 
Psychiatry & Neurology, Seattle, Wash.) Freud’s 
dream interpretation in the light of his letters to 
Fliess. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1951, 15, 197-212.— 
Freud's letters to William Fliess, published in 1950, 
are used to reconstruct the chronology of Freud’s 
dreams and the course of his self-analysis. With 
their help it is possible to understand important 
steps in the development of psychoanalytic theory. 
—W. A. Varvel. 

3721. Chance, Burton. The early years of Helm- 
holtz; in commemoration of the centenary of the 
invention of the ophthalmoscope. Amer. J. Ophthal., 
1951, 34, 1413-1420.—A review of the early life of 
the inventor of the ophthalmoscope is presented with 
illustrations.—D. Shaad. 

3722. Cruz, Costa; de Ayres Bello, Ruy; D’Avila, 
Antonio, & Damasco Penna, J. B. Grandes edu- 
cadores: Platio—Rousseau—D. Bosco—Claparéde. 
(Great educators: Plato—Rousseau-—-D. Bosco— 
Calparéde.) Rio de Janeiro: Editéra Globo, 1949. 
333 p.—Four great educators are presented: By 
Costa Cruz a portrait, the life, works, theory, and 
educational influence in Greece of Plato (427-347 
B.C.); by Ruy de Ayres Bello a portrait, the life, 
educational theory, and influence of Rousseau (1712- 
1778); by Ant6nio D’Avila a portrait, the life, works 
and influence in Italy of Dom Bosco (1815-1888); by 
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J. B. Damasco Penna a portrait, the life, works, and 
influence of Claparéde (1873-1940). A bibliography 
is appended to each biography.— F. C. Sumner. 

3723. Delgado, Honorio. Freud a la distancia. 
(Freud at a distance.) Rev. Neuro.-Psiquiat., Lima, 
1950, 13, 76-79.—10 years after the death of Freud 
the author indicates those conceptions commonly 
attributed to Freud but which had been anticipated 
by others before his time such as the importance of 
sexuality, the subconscious, repression, sublimation, 
regression, transfer, condensation, displacement, 
and dream-symbolism, and he points out the original 
contribution of Freud as the renovation of psycho- 
therapy and a transformation of the manner of 
practicing psychiatry.— F. C. Sumner. 

3724. Delgado, Honorio. Otto Rank y el psico- 
anflisis. (Otto Rank and psychoanalysis.) Rev. 
Neuro.-Psiquiat., Lima, 1950, 13, 105-112.—The 
life and works of Otto Rank from his initial affilia- 
tion at 18 years of age as secretary with the little 
psychoanalytic group about Freud are recounted. 
“The Trauma of Birth’’ (1924) which is briefly ab- 
stracted here was his chief work before his rupture 
with Freud in 1927 with the publication of his 
“Grundstige einer genetischen Psychologie” which 
carries the implications of ‘‘ The Trauma of Birth’’ to 
the point of outright heterodoxy by lodging the 

source of neurosis in loss of social integration of the 
individual.— F. C. Sumner. 


3725. Delgado, Honorio. Valdizin lejano y 
préximo. (Valdizan afar and close up.) Rev. 
Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1950, 13, 117-120.—The 


education in Italy under De Sanctis and the mani- 
fold subsequent psychiatric activity in Peru of 
Hermilio Valdiz4n who died 20 years ago (1930) are 
recounted.— F. C. Sumner. 

3726. Fernandez-Dévila, Guillermo. Valdizfn y 
la medicina legal. (Valdizan and legal medicine.) 
Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1950, 13, 120-124.— 
Of the varied psychiatric activities of Hermilio 
Valdiz4n in Peru to his death in 1930, special atten- 
tion is drawn here to his development of forensic 
psychiatry in the Faculty of Law of Peruvian uni- 
versities and to his inauguration of legal medicine as 
an auxiliary to Peruvian courts of justice—F. C. 
Sumner. 

3727. Hamilton, Samuel W. William Logie Rus- 
sell. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1951, 35, 462-464.— 
Obituary. 

3728. Rotondo, Humberto. La contribuci6n de 
Hermilio Valdizén a la psiquiatria del médico 
practico. (The contribution of Hermilio Valdiz4n to 
the psychiatry of the general practitioner.) Rep. 
Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1950, 13, 124-128.—Aside 
from the inauguration in Peru of broad psychiatric 
activity. Hermilio Valdizn urged strenuously and 
even before the advent of psychosomatic medicine 
that general practitioners treat the whole person, 
body and soul, and that the general practitioner has 
need of some psychiatric understanding especially 
in so far as mental states affect the body.—F. C. 
Sumner. 
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3729. Seguin, C. Alberto. A diez afios de la 
muerte de Freud. (At ten years from the death of 
Freud.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1950, 13, 
80-95.—A biography of Sigmund Freud is followed 
by a brief sketch of the evolution of the ‘“‘orthodox”’ 
psychoanalytic theory. The latter is followed by an 
account of “heterodox’”’ trends in psychoanalysis 
since Freud’s death with special mention being given 
to psychosomatic medicine at the hands of Alexander 
and French.—F. C. Sumner. 


3730. Zilboorg, Gregory. Sigmund Freud; his 
exploration of the mind of man. New York: Scrib- 
ner’s, 1951. 132 p. $2.00.—A synthesized exposi- 
tion and appraisal of Freud’s major theories in 
which an attempt is made to clarify such subjects as 
the dynamic role of the unconscious, the theory of 
sex, and the theory of instincts and to correct mis- 
understandings as well as to refute criticisms of 
Freud. Freud chronology and bibliography.—A. J. 


Sprow. 
(See also abstracts 4047, 4055) 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


3731. American Psychological Association. Board 
of Directors. Approved doctoral training programs 
in clinical psychology. Amer. Psychologist, 1951, 6, 
171.—This is a list of thirty-eight institutions ap- 
proved by the APA’s Board of Directors for doctoral 
training in clinical Psychology. 

3732. American Psychological Association. Com- 
mittee on Ethical Standards for Psychology. Ethical 
standards in clinical and consulting relationships: 
Section 3, parts II-V. Amer. Psychologist, 1951, 6, 
145-166.—These parts are headed (2) the relation- 
ship of the psychologist to the person with whom he 
is working, (3) procedures in interviewing and in 
handling case material, (4) fees in clinical work, (5) 
malpractice of clinical and consulting psychology.— 
R. Mathias. 


3733. American Psychological Association. Com- 
mittee on Ethical Standards for Psychology. Ethical 
standards for psychology: Section 2 . 4. 5. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1951, 6, 427-452. —The follow- 
ing sections are listed in ‘detail. II, Ethical Stand- 
ards in Professional Relationships; IV, Ethical 
Standards in Research; V, Ethical Standards in 
Writing and Publishing. 

3734. Ansbacher, H. L. (U. Vermont, Burling- 
ton.) A note concerning Baumgarten-Tramer’s 
“German psychologists and recent events.” J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1951, 46, 604.—It is asked that 
Von Allesch’s word be taken for his unspecified state- 
ment of the fact that opposition and suffering did 
exist among German psychologists during the Nazi 
regime. (See 23: 1573.)—L. N. Solomon. 


3735. Duncan, C. P., Bell, G. B., Newman, S. E. 
& Bradt, K. H. (Northwestern U., Evanston, IIl.) 
A simple demonstration of e imental method. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1951, 45, 255-257.— Because teach- 
ing experimental method to elementary psychology 
students at the verbal level may not be as successful 
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as when accompanied by laboratory techniques a 
class demonstration of a problem is suggested. A 
simple arithmetical problem was found to meet the 
criteria of simplicity of materials, ease of administra- 
tion, brevity, etc. After the collection of data, the 
students were asked to identify the variables and to 
criticize the experiment. It was felt that “the 
demonstration has been rather successful in making 
the student realize the complexity of even the simpl- 
est experimental situation.” —M. J. Stanford. 

3736. Ellis, Albert. Report on survey of members 
of the Division of Clinical and Abnormal Psychology 
who are presently engaged in paid private practice. 
Newslir. Div. clin. abnorm. Psychol., 1951, 4(6), 
Suppl., 4 p.—Responses from 469 members of the 
Division, approximately 47%, to a postcard ques- 
tionnaire indicated that 56% of them were engaged in 
some type of paid private practice. There was indi- 
cation that those not in private practice were willing 
to do some, and those now engaged were willing to 
increase the amount they were doing. The types of 
activity engaged in included psychotherapy, diag- 
nosis, vocational guidance, remedial education, and 
business and industrial consulting —C. M. Loutttt. 

3737. Hagan, Margaret, & Kenworthy, Marion. 
The use of psychodrama as a training device for 
professional groups working in the field of human 
relations. Group Psychother., 1951, 4, 23-27.— 
Reports the adaptation of psychodrama and spon- 
taneity techniques in terms of the theoretical train- 
ing, clinical observations, and anticipated duties of 
student social workers at St. Elizabeth's Hospital. 
Social work cliches and stereotypes were abandoned 
in favor of viewing spontaneity on the part of the 


worker in the face of an unknown situation and per- 
son as the essential psychodrama situation. Ex- 
amples of typical situations are cited, and the emo- 
tional impact of the acting out upon audience as well 


as participants.— V. Johnson. 

3738. Harrower, Molly. The pastor and clinical 
psychologist. Pastoral Psych., 1951, 2 (16), 24-31.— 
A dialogue between a pastor and a clinical psycholo- 
gist exploring the services offered by a clinical 
psychologist, and the necessity for interprofessional 
cooperation among the medical, psychological and 
religious consultants to provide an adequate range of 
diagnostic and treatment procedures. Theework of 
the clinical psychologist is present chiefly in the role 
of diagnostic testing as requested by other con- 
sultants who are able to carry on a therapeutic rela- 
tionship or refer to other services as indicated.— 
P. E. Johnson. 

3739. Marzi, A. (U. Bari, Italy.) La collabora- 
zione tecnica dello psicologo nel campo della pedi- 
atria. (The technical collaboration of the psycholo- 
gist in the field of pediatrics.) Minerva pediat., 1951, 
3, 125—127.—The role of the psychologist in the field 
of pediatrics is stressed in that the psychologist is 
particularly qualified in the knowledge and appraisal 
of the child personality.— F. C. Sumner. 

3740. Mitchell, Mildred B. (V. A. Mental Hy- 
giene Clinic, Ft. Snelling, Minn.) Status of women in 
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the American Psychological Association. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1951, 6, 193-201.—The author analyzes 
data concerned with the activities of women psy- 
chologists as reflected particularly in the APA. In 
general it appears that women do not have an ac- 
tivity rate proportionate to their membership in the 
Association.—R. Mathias. 

3741. Oeser, O. A. (U. Melbourne, Australia.) 
Psychology applied to the teaching of psychology: 
sketch of a recently developed department of psy- 
chology. Amer. Psychologist, 1951, 6, 172-176.—A 
brief history of the Department of Psychology at the 
U. of Melbourne is given. Goals of the program are 
discussed in detail. The structure, content and pro- 
cess of teaching are described. Attention is given 
to both professional ethics and selection and training 
of staff. The author indicates the need to treat 
psychology as a global unit. ‘The professional psy- 
chologist must always be a teacher.”"—R. Mathias. 

3742. Pearson, John S., & Strate, Marvin W. 
The Minnesota Psycho-Analogies test in the selec- 
tion of psychologists for public service. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1951, 35, 314-315.—41 persons applying 
for the position of psychologist were given the 
psycho-analogies test to compare it with the regular 
Civil Service examination generally administered. 
The product-moment correlation between the two 
instruments was .85. The Psycho-Analogies Test 
was also given to a group of 23 psychologists already 
employed, and scores were correlated with super- 
visors’ evaluations. A rank difference correlation of 
.56 between the over-all performance rating and the 
combined scores of Forms A and B of the test was 
obtained.— W. H. Osterberg. 

3743. Stuit, Dewey B. The preparation of a test 
manual. Amer. Psychologist, 1951, 6, 167-170.— 
Test manuals are in need of improvement. The 
author of a test should give adequate information on 
such important topics as (1) purpose, (2) validity, 
(3) norms, (4) scoring procedures, and (5) construc- 
tion of the test. Intercorrelation of test parts and 
correlation with other tests would also provide im- 
portant information.—R. Mathias. 


(See also abstracts 3986, 4245, 4309) 


FILMS 
(See abstract 3683) 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


3744. De Somer, P. L’influence nocive des 
petites doses d’alcool. (Noxious influence of small 
doses of alcohol.) Arch. Belg. Méd. sociale, Hyg., 
Méd. Travail, Méd. lég., Brussels, 1950, 8, 635-643.— 
The literature is reviewed in respect to the noxious 
influence of small doses of alcohol on (1) sensation of 
pain, (2) vision, (3) reflexes, (4) equilibrium, (5) co- 
ordination of movements, (6) driving of an automo- 
bile, (7) athletics. The author’s conclusion is to the 
effect that even the smallest dose of alcohol di- 
minishes capacities and never gives an augmentation. 
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Everything depends on the delicateness of the tests 
employed. Individual differences exist in the sensi- 
bility to the action of alcohol.— F. C. Sumner. 

3745. Martin, Ernest E. (Aero Med. Lab., 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, O.), & Henry, 
James P. The effects of time and temperature upon 
tolerance to positive acceleration. J. Aviat. Med., 
1951, 22, 382-390.—The effects of mild positive 
g-forces were tested on 11 men for durations up to 2 
minutes. Symptoms, for example, loss of peripheral 
vision and mental blurring, generally occur during 
the first 15 seconds of exposure to g. Cardiovascular 
compensation mitigates the symptoms after that 
time. High temperatures produce a small, but sig- 
nificant decrease in g-tolerance.—A. Chapanis. 

3746. Newcomer, Edward O., & Meredith, How- 
ard V. (U. Oregon, Eugene.) Eleven measures of 
body size on a 1950 sample of 15-year-old white 
schoolboys at Eugene, Oregon. Hum. Biol., 1951, 
23, 24-40.—Part of long-term research to study 
physical growth of children in Oregon. Eleven 
measures of body size reported on a sample of 102 
15-year-old white boys; comparisons with other 
studies.—S. L. Halperin. 

3747. Osborn, Frederick. (Amer. Museum of 
Natural History, New York.) Preface to eugenics. 
(Rev. ed.) New York: Harper, 1951. xiv, 333 p. 
$4.00.—This revision (see 15: 208) has been exten- 
sively rewritten in the light of world events during 
the past decade. “This book attempts to set forth 
briefly what science knows about heredity as a factor 
in individual differences, the present direction of 
natural selection, what is taking place in the growth 
of population, what Europe has done to control 
population, and what the author believes may be the 
place of eugenics in a world which, more than ever in 
the past, requires character and intelligence for the 
solution of its problems.”—C. M. Louttit. 

3748. Thompson, Helen. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Data on the growth of children during the 
first year after birth. Hum. Biol., 1951, 23, 75-92.— 
As part of a long-term study of normal physical de- 
velopment, measurements of nine aspects of physical 
growth (vertex height, supra-sternal height, sym- 
physis height, biacromial diameter, chest breadth, 
chest circumference, bicristal diameter, head circum- 
ference, weight) recorded for 32 males and 26 females 
at 4-week intervals during the first year after birth.— 
S. L. Halperin. 

3749. Zorbas, William S., & Karpovich, Peter V. 
(Springfield College, Springfield, Mass.) The effect 
of weight lifting upon the speed of muscular contrac- 
tions. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hith, 1951, 22, 145- 
148.—Six hundred males, ages 18 to 30 years, half 
of whom never indulged in weight lifting, used as 
controls and another group of 300 composed of 
weight lifters who had participated in weight lifting 
for a minimum of six months and continuing with this 
activity were used to study the effect of this activity 
on the speed of muscular contraction. It was found 
that the weight lifting group was faster in rotary 
motions of the arms than non-lifters. The non- 
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lifters who engaged in physical activities do better 
than liberal arts college students. The results allow 
the investigators to conclude that weight-lifting does 
not slow down the athlete—M. A. Setdenfeld. 


(See also abstracts 3695, 4272, 4310, 4349) 


NERvovus SYSTEM 


3750. Bercel, Nicholas A., & Ziskind, Eugene. 
(U. South. California, Los Angeles.) Fast electro- 
encephalographic activity due to Mesantoin. Bull. 
Los Angeles neurol. Soc., 1951, 16, 362-366.—21 
epileptic patients are given in different experimental 
series under-toxic dosages of Mesantoin and dilantin. 
Wave recordings made 2 hours after ingestion, 
analysis of which show the invasion of rhythmic fast 
waves of high voltage, a pattern similar to that in- 
duced by the barbiturates. Dilantin did not show 
this fast pattern (15—25/sec. with a maximal voltage 
at 75 mv.). Subcortical “‘systems’’ are hazarded 
responsible for the similar effects of Mesantoin and 
phenobarbital in the induction of sleep.—HL. A. 
Pennington. 

3751. Brain, W. Russell. The cerebral basis of 
consciousness. Proc. roy. Soc. Med., 1951, 44, 
37-42.—Evidence is abduced from (1) petit mal 
dysrhythmia, possibly associated with a discharge 
from the median portion of the thalamus; (2) para- 
somnia with the disturbance in the posterior hypo- 
thalamic region; and (3) a lower brain stem disorder 
which may throw light upon syncope, to the effect 
that consciousness is impaired primarily as a result 
of disturbance of function of the brain stem rather 
than of any remote effect upon the supratentorial 
structures, and that consciousness is most intimately 
linked with those basal nuclei which made their ap- 
pearance in the course of evolution millions of years 
before thought became possible and since the days of 
our earliest vertebrate ancestors have sustained the 
life of the feelings.— F. C. Sumner. 

3752. Brazier, Mary A. B. (Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hosp., Boston.) The electrical activity of the 
nervous system: a textbook for students. New 
York: Macmillan, 1951. 220 p. $5.00.—This text- 
book presents material on the electrophysiology of 
the nervous system. It includes discussion of elec- 
trical phenomena in the neurone, synapse, spinal 
cord, sense organs, and in cortical centers, including 
electroencephalography. Chapter bibliographies.— 
M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

3753. Gengerelli, J. A. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Patterns of response to remote stimula- 
tion of the brain of the intact animal. /. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1951, 44, 535-542.—Qualitative 
aspects of remote stimulation to the cerebrum of 
rats by means of receiving equipment born by the 
rat and a 100-w radar transmitter as stimulator are 
described. Procedure and apparatus are pre- 
sented in detail. Low frequency (10/sec.) stimula- 
tion produced twitching of vibrissae and cessation of 
normal movement. 100/sec. stimulation produced 
widespread involvement of anterior musculature. 
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Stimulus threshold appeared to increase with time. 
Grand mal seizures occurred with high stimulus 
intensities.— L. J. O'Kelly. 

3754. Hueter, T. F., & Bolt, R. H. (Massa- 
chusetts Inst. Tech., Cambridge.) An ultrasonic 
method for outlining the cerebral ventricles. J. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1951, 23, 160-167,—This paper 
discusses the general physical problems underlying 
the portrayal of ventricular geometry by ultrasonic 
techniques. This offers another means somewhat 
analogous to x-ray ventriculography for the detection 
of brain tumors. Progress is reported on studies of 
ultrasound propagation properties in the tissues 
involved. The most promising method to date is 
straight-through transcranial transmission (not echo 
ranging) utilizing changes in attenuation owing to 
differing amounts of ventricle along the transmission 
path.—J. Pollack. 

3755. Hughes, James G., Davis, Billie Camp, & 
Brennan, Marjorie Leak. (John Gaston Hosp., 
Memphis, Tenn.) Electroencephalography of the 
new-born infant. VI. Studies on premature infants. 
Pediatrics, Springfield, 1951, 7, 707-712.—Report is 
made on electroencephalographic patterns of 22 
premature infants in the first days of life. The 
findings indicate that in premature infants cortical 
electric activity from the frontal region is more well- 
developed in regard to frequency, amplitude and 
rhythm than are the brain potentials from other 
areas of the cortex. This observation is contra- 
dictory to what would be expected from a considera- 
tion of the embryonic maturation of the human 
cortex.— F. C. Sumner. 

3756. Laporte, Y. (Rockefeller Inst. Med. Res., 
New York.) Continuous conduction of nerve im- 
pulses in peripheral myelinated nerve fibers. J. 
gen. Phystol., 1951, 35, 343-360.—Study of the 
lateral line nerve of the carp shows that conduction, 
in peripheral myelinated fibers of a nerve trunk, is a 
continuous process. This finding contrasts with that 
of saltatory conduction in single nerve fibers dis- 
sected out.— S. S. Marsolf. 

3757. Lloyd, David P. C. (Rockefeller Inst. Med. 
Res., New York.) Electrical signs of impulse con- 
duction in spinal motoneurons. J. gen. Pihysiol., 
1951, 35, 255-288.—An analysis of the ,e trical 
responses recorded on the surface and within the sub- 
stance of the first sacral spinal segment when the 
contained motoneurons are excited by ventral root 
volleys shows four successive negative deflections. 
These deflections represent impulse conduction 
through successive parts of the motoneurons that 
differ from each other in behavior.—S. S. Marsolf. 

3758. Nosechen, B., Spira, E., & Weissman, L. 
(Military Hospital Tel Hashomer, Israel.) L’ examen 
électrique qualitatif dans les lésions traumatiques 
du neurone moteur périphérique. (Qualitative elec- 
trical examination in traumatic lesions of peripheral 
motor neurons). Encéphale, 1951, 40, 399-402.— 
The authors point out the usefulness of electrical 
exploration of peripheral nerves and of the muscle 
groups innervated by them in cases of traumatic 
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peripheral motor neuron lesions. Form and ampli- 
tude of the response can give considerable informa- 
tion as to the preservation of the continuity of the 
nerve, the seat of the lesion and the reversibility or 
irreversibility of the pathological process.—M. L. 
Simmel. 

3759. Spiegel, E. A., Wycis, H. T., Freed, H., & 
Orchinik, C. The central mechanism of the emo- 
tions (experiences with circumscribed thalamic 
lesions). Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 108, 426-432.— 
Observations from 58 cases in which lesions of vari- 
ous thalamic nuclei were produced are reported in 
an effort to correlate emotions with definite ana- 
tomic structures. It is concluded that “the central 
mechanism of emotions is not limited to a single 
nucleus of the diencephalon but that various dien- 
cephalic nuclei participate in this mechanism.’’ The 
circuits involved are enumerated but only as a work- 
ing hypothesis.— N. H. Pronko. 

3760. Thompson, George N. Cerebral area es- 
sential to consciousness. Bull. Los Angeles neurol. 
Soc., 1951, 16, 311-334.—Through study of the 
clinical records for 9 cases of impaired consciousness 
and for which autopsy material was available for 
histological examination, it is concluded that bilat- 
eral thalamic and hypothalamic lesions are causal in 
lethargic stupor, while lesions at the junction of the 
hypothalamus and the subthalamus with the mid- 
brain result in “deep coma.” Both conditions are 
permanent and irreversible. A review of the litera- 
ture is given and detailed consideration afforded the 
problem of definition of ‘consciousness’ which is 
here viewed on a continuum.—L. A. Pennington. 


(See also abstracts 3784, 3869, 4166) 
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3761. Alexander, Jerome. (50 East 41 St., New 
York.) Catalysis and olfaction. Science, 1952, 114, 
674-675.—A note on the origins of the catalysis 
theory of olfaction.—B. R. Fisher. 

3762. Brown, Robert H., & Guerdy, Frederick E., 
Jr. (U. S. Naval School of Aviation Medicine, 
Pensacola, Fla.) Influence of visual stimulation on 
habituation to rotation. J. gen. Psychol., 1951, 45, 
151-161.—The hypothesis that habituation is a 
function of the extent of visual stimulation which 
reinforces still fixation was supported by the results. 
It was found that one group of subjects with little 
opportunity for reinforcement of still fixation mani- 
fests slight, if any, habituation after 20 trials, while 
two other groups with the same amount of rotations 
but with greater opportunity for still fixation exhibit 
significant amounts of habituation. —M. J. Stanford. 

3763. Eriksen, C. W. (Johns Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.) Perceptual defense as a function of un- 
acceptable needs. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1951, 
46, 557-564.—‘‘The present experiment was an in- 
vestigation of the effect of unacceptable needs upon 
the perceptual recognition thresholds for need- 
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related stimuli.” The results are interpreted as in- 
dicating that unacceptable needs tend to be defended 
against in perception.—L. N. Solomon. 


3764. Hammer, Frank J. (U. Chicago, Iil.) 
The relation of odor, taste, and flicker- n thres- 
holds to food intake. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1951, 44, 403-411.—When human subjects are tested 
under various strengths of hunger, odor, and taste 
acuity was found to be high with higher degrees of 
hunger. Flicker fusion fluctuated in a diurnal pat- 
tern having some relation to hunger. Implications 
of these results for control of experiments on sen- 
sory thresholds are discussed.— L. J. O'Kelly. 


3765. Irvin, Dona L., Ahoskas, Ann je & Goetzl, 
Franz R. (Permanente Foundation, Oakland, Calif.) 
The influence of ethyl alcohol in low concentrations 
upon olfactory acuity and the sensation complex of 
appetite and satiety. Permanente Found. med. Bull., 
1950, 8, 97-101.—Experiments are described in 
which the lowest concentration of ethyl alcohol to be 
ingested by normal individuals in order to produce 
simultaneously a decrease in olfactory acuity (a 
raising of olfactory threshold) and a conversion of 
the sensation of appetite into one of satiety varies 
for different individuals from 3.0 to 5.0 per cent of 
alcohol in 150 cubic centimeters of solution.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


3766. Johnson, W. H. (Defense Res. Med. Lab., 
Toronto, Canada), Stubbs, R. A., Kelk, G. F., & 
Franks, W.R. Stimulus required to produce motion 
sickness: 1. Preliminary report dealing with im- 
portance of head movements. J. Aviat. Med., 1951, 
22, 365-374.—Tests on 108 subjects show that in- 
dividual susceptibility to motion sickness produced 
by a simple harmonic swing is significantly corre- 
lated with the amount of independent head move- 
ment. Swing sickness can be almost totally over- 
come by preventing head movements. “It is prob- 
able that these findings are of importance to motion 
sickness in the air or in motor cars, trains or ships, 
where the imposed angular motion is much more 
complex.” —A. Chapants. 


3767. Margulies, Norma R., & Goetzl, Franz R. 
(Permanente Found., Oakland, Calif.) The effect 
of alcohol upon the acuity of the sense of taste for 
sucrose and the sensation complex of a te and 
satiety. Permanente Found. med. Bull., 1950, 8, 
102-—106.—Experiments are described which demon- 
strate that ethyl alcohol is capable of bringing about 
simultaneously a decrease in acuity of the sense of 
taste for sucrose (a raising of the threshold of taste) 
and conversion of sensation of appetite into one of 
satiety.— F. C. Sumner. 


3768. Wyatt, Dale F., & Campbell, Donald T. 
(Ohio State U., Columbus.) On the liability of stere- 
otype or hypothesis. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1951, 
46, 496-500.—This experiment attempts to demon- 
strate a reduction in the adequacy of perception due 
to previous unverified hypothesizing or guessing. 
“It is a demonstration of stereotypy, in its psycho- 
logical sense, and illustrates one of the conditions 
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under which longer experience may prove to be a 
liability.”—L. N. Solomon. 


(See also abstracts 3846, 4378) 


VISION 


3769. Alexander, Lawrence T. (Johns Hopkins 
U., Baltimore, Md.) The influence of figure-ground 
relationships in binocular rivalry. J. exp. Psychol., 
1951, 41, 376-381.—The hypothesis tested was that 
the rate of alternation in binocular rivalry is a func- 
tion of the “strength” of the alternating figures. 
Five subjects using a Renshaw Stereo-Disparator 
responded to alternations by pressing a telegraph 
key. Four stereograms representing two levels of 
figure-ground contrast and two degrees of contour 
completeness were observed. The range of rates for 
all subjects was from 4 to 45 cycles per minute. 
The fields which included the strong figures alter- 
nated at a significantly greater rate than the weak 
fields —M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

3770. Bevan, William, Jr. (Emory U., Ga.) The 
influence of figural after-effects upon visual inten- 
sity threshold. J. gen. Psychol., 1951, 45, 189-207 
Three series of experiments consisted of determining 
thresholds for test figures using a modified form of 
the methods of limits, before and after the subject 
had fixated inspection figures for a set period of 
time. It was established that the thresholds for 
test figures presented inside the inspection figure area 
were higher than those falling outside this region and 
that the strength of figural after-effect (amount of 
increase in threshold) varied with the distance be- 
tween inspection and test figure position. The re- 
sults indicate that prior fixation exerts an influence 
upon the brightness threshold and that a stimulus 
process initiates activity at a considerable distance 
from its focus.—M. J. Stanford. 

3771. Brown, W. R. J. (Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.) The influence of luminance level 
on visual sensitivity to color differences. J. opt. 
Soc. Amer., 1951, 41, 684—688.—Color discrimination 
data were obtained over a range of luminances be- 
tween 0.03 and 10 footlamberts. Results were 
plotted as ellipses on the standard chromaticity dia- 
gram. Color discrimination remains relatively con- 
stant for luminances above one footlambert. As 
luminance is reduced below that point color dis- 
crimination becomes increasingly poor, with a 
marked tendency toward tritanopia (relative blue 
blindness).— L. A. Riggs. 

3772. Cibis, Paul A., & Haber, Heinz. (USAF 
School of Aviation Medicine, Randolph Air Force 
Base, Texas.) Anisopia and perception of space. J. 
opt. Soc. Amer., 1951, 41, 676-683.—The “‘anisopia” 
studied in this paper is induced by placing a neutral 
density filter over one eye so that its images are of 
reduced intensity. The result is an apparent reduc- 
tion in size of image such that square targets viewed 
binocularly appear to be rotated about a vertical 
axis from their real positions in space. Other 
methods of achieving this “anisopia stereo-effect”’ 
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include the use of binocularly unequal pupillary dia- 
phragms, spherical and cylindrical lenses, and retinal 
bleaching. It is concluded that this phenomenon 
may produce distortions in visual space in situations 
in which there exist significant differences in il- 
lumination of the two eyes. Also, the method may 
be used in heterochromatic photometry, where the 
two eyes are stimulated with lights of different wave- 
lengths.—L. A. Riggs. 

3773. Clark, Brant, & Graybiel, Ashton. (San 
Jose (Calif.) State Coll.) Visual perception of the 
horizontal following exposure to radial acceleration 
ona centrifuge. /. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1951, 44, 
525-534.—Three human subjects, radially accel- 
erated on a centrifuge, were required to maintain a 
line in a horizontal position by means of a switch 
control. Tests were made under acceleration with 
immediate deceleration and under 15 minutes main- 
tained rotation. No significant changes in perform- 
ance were observed.— L. J. O'Kelly. 

3774. Clark, George, & Goldberg, S. E. (U. 
Chicago, Ill.) Visual disturbance as a sequel to 
unilateral frontal lesions in the rat. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1951, 44, 487-491.—After pre- 
liminary determination of turning tendency in a 
Y-maze, unilateral frontal lesions were produced. 
Animals tested on the day following operation 
showed a great preponderance of runs to the side of 
the lesion. Tests on the 14th post-operative day 
showed the same trend in a less pronounced manner. 
Animals blinded after preliminary testing and then 
subjected to frontal lesions showed equivocal re- 
versals after operation on the non-preferred side.— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 

3775. Dinsmoor, J. A. (Indiana U., Blooming- 
ton.) The retention of a discrimination. Science, 
1952, 115, 18-19.—The essential procedures and 
results of an experiment on retention of a light-dark 
discrimination by 5 white rats is described. ‘‘Al- 
though some loss of discrimination and some decline 
in total responding is suggested by these figures, it is 





concluded that a _ well-established discrimination 
between two stimuli may largely be retained over a 
period of 30 weeks, under normal laboratory condi- 


tions; the breakdown of such a discrimination is not 
inevitable with the mere passage of time—B. R. 
Fisher. e« 

3776. Farnsworth, Dean. (Med. Res. Lab., 
U. S. Navy Sub. Base, New London, Conn.) In- 
spection goggle for checking visible quality of light- 
ing for dark adaptation. US N Submarine Med. Res. 
Lab. Rep. No. 170, 1951, 10, 1-17.—A method is de- 
scribed for using Wratten Filter No. 44A in a goggle 
to test for the presence of light of wave-lengths 
below the 600 millimicron cut-off generally specified 
for dark adaptation purposes. This filter passes light 
below about 580 millimicrons, and a small amount 
above 690 millimicrons. When viewed through this 
filter lights which contain a significant amount of 
radiation below 600 millimicrons appear a color other 
than pure red. Lights which meet the 600 milli- 
micron cut-off appear red.— W. F. Grether. 
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3777. Gunter, Ralph. (Jnst. of Ophthalmology, 
London.) Visual size constancy in the cat. Brit. J. 
Psychol., 1951, 42, 288-293.—After training cats to 
respond positively to the larger of two stimulus 
crosses, they were tested for size constancy (under 
both monocular and binocular conditions) by moving 
the positive stimulus further away so that it sub- 
tended a smaller visual angle than that of the objec- 
tively smaller stimulus. It was found that with 
binocular vision, size constancy seems to exist for 
the cat, but has to be brought out by further train- 
ing. With monocular vision there was size constancy 
if training had been monocular but not if training 
was binocular.— L. E. Thune. 

3778. Hurvich, Leo M., & Jameson, Dorothea. 
(Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y.) A psycho- 
physical study of white. I. Neutral adaptation. J. 
opt. Soc. Amer., 1951, 41, 521-527.—A judgment of 
“absolute white”’ is given by observers when pre- 
sented with test fields having certain characteristics 
of color temperature and luminance. For high color 
temperature, fields of low luminance are judged to be 
blue, while for low color temperature such fields are 
reported as yellow. In this experiment the critical 
boundary luminance was determined, as a function 
of color temperature, such that above the boundary 
judgments were predominantly of “white”. For 
each of 3 observers this boundary exhibited a mini- 
mum at an intermediate value of color temperature. 
—L. A. Riggs. 

3779. Jameson, Dorothea, & Hurvich, Leo M. 
(Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y.) A psycho- 
physical study of white. II. Neutral adaptation. 
Area and duration as variants. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1951, 41, 528-536.—As in the preceding study (see 
26: 3778) a boundary luminance was determined 
for each of 3 observers over a range of color tempera- 
ture values. The determinations extended to in- 
clude 5 different diameters of centrally fixated test 
patch between 2° and 46.8° and 2 durations of ex- 
posure, 1 sec. and 5 sec. For the longer exposure, 
there is an increase in the range of color temperatures 
which appear white at a given level of luminance. 
There is some indication of reduced sensitivity to 
both blue and yellow in the case of the 2° field.— 
L. A. Riggs. 

3780. Kakizaki, Sukeichi. (U. Kyoto, Japan.) 
The effects of preceding conditions upon binocular 
rivalry. I. Jap. J. Psychol., 1950, 20(2), 24-32.— 
Subjects were presented with light patches crossed 
with diagonal lines, one to each eye. The diagonals 
in each patch: were at right angles to the other. One 
eye was given an exposure of varying duration pre- 
ceding the binocular exposure. The results indicate 
that the pre-exposure by its figurality influences the 
binocular rivalry. In Japanese with English sum- 
mary.—C. M. Louttit. 


3781, Kanizsa, Gaetano. (U. Firenze, Italy.) 
Sulla polarizzazione del movimento gamma. (On 
the polarization of the gamma movement.) Arch. 
Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1951, 12, 224-266.—Experi- 
mental researches on the gamma movement in a 
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nonhomogeneous field are presented. The experi- 
mental technique consists in the projection of a 
stable figure and intermittently other figures in 
which the gamma movement is observed. The 
gamma movement in these conditions, presents 
characteristic changes and becomes polarized. The 
direction of polarization is related to the distance 
between the stable and intermittent figures, their 
length ratios, and the form of the second figure and 
its spatial position. French and English sum- 
maries.—A. Manotl. 

3782. Kimura, Toshio. (Taga Coll. Tech., Ibaragi, 
Japan.) Apparent warmth and heaviness of colours. 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1950, 20(2), 33-36.—Using both an 
order of merit and a paired comparison method the 
author investigated the apparent warmth and ap- 
parent heaviness of 8 colors. The colors in decreas- 
ing order of apparent warmth are R, O, Y, V, G, 
Bk, Be, and W. The order of apparent heaviness 
was Bk, Be, R, V, O, G, Y, W. In Japanese with 
English summary.—C. M. Louttit. 

3783. Landis, Carney. (State Psychiatric Inst., 
New York.) Something about flicker-fusion. Sci. 
Mon., N. Y., 1951, 73, 308-314.—A brief history of 
observation, speculation and research on or using 
flicker-fusion, including recent developments. ‘‘Es- 
tablished factual knowledge relevant to flicker fu- 
sion” is surveyed, including experimental conditions 
affecting CFF determination.—B. R. Fisher. 

3784. Levinson, Julian D., Gibbs, Erna L., Stiller- 
man, Manuel L., & Perlstein, Meyer A. (U. Illinois, 
Coll. Medicine, Chicago, Ill.) Electroencephalogram 
and eye disorders; clinical correlation. Pediatrics, 
Springfield, 1951, 7, 422-427.—Electroencephalo- 
graphic studies both awake and asleep were made on 
1281 children under 16 years of age with respect to 
the presence of eye abnormalities, particularly 
strabismus. 30% of the 36 children with strabismus 
but otherwise normal, and only 0.5% of 180 children 
entirely normal had occipital abnormalities on their 
EEGs. In children with organic brain disease caus- 
ing cerebral palsy, electroencephalographic foci in 
occipital regions occurred almost twice as frequently 
in the presence of abnormal eye findings. In patients 
with eye disorders, electroencephalographic foci in- 
volving the occipital region were 6 times more com- 
mon than all other foci combined.— F. C. Sumner. 

3785. Leyzorek, Michael. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Two-point discrimination in visual 
space as a function of the temporal interval between 
the stimuli. J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 41, 364-375.— 
Visual two-point thresholds were determined in 4 
subjects under 4 conditions: light and dark foveal 
observation, and light and dark peripheral observa- 
tion. The light formations subtended 3 min. visual 
angles and were spaced at 6 time intervals from one- 
quarter to 16 seconds. The thresholds varied di- 
rectly as the time interval, and were smallest under 
foveal light observation and highest under peripheral 
dark observation. Judgment variability was in- 
versely proportional to precision—M. J. Wayner, 
Jr. 
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3786. MacAdam, David L. (Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N. Y.) Influence of visual adapta- 
tion on loci of constant hue and saturation. J. oft. 
Soc. Amer., 1951, 41, 615-619.—-Loci were determ- 
ined for each of six hues as saturation was varied. 
The resulting curves, plotted on the chromaticity 
diagram, are not very different for two-degree and 
twelve-degree test fields. Some small differences are 
noted between the results for artificial daylight 
adaptation and for adaptation to a 3200°K surround. 
Constant saturation loci were also derived from ex- 
periments under the two conditions of adaptation. 
—L. A. Riggs. 

3787. Makino, Tatsuro. (U. Tokyo, Japan.) 
The method of investigating the constancy of shape. 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1950, 20(2), 1-13.—The author in- 
vestigates the effectiveness of the method of single 
comparison in investigating shape constancy. His 
results indicate that this method is not satisfactory 
because other factors, e.g., framework, the spatial 
situation, the pattern system, influence judgments in 
addition to the experimental stimuli themselves. He 
suggests ways of improving the method. In Japa- 
nese with English summary.—C. M. Louttit. 

3788. Miles, Paul W. The relation of perceived 
size of half-images at the fusion level to projection 
on the horopter. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1951, 34, 1543- 
1561.—A theory of horopter projection size is pre- 
sented: the size and shape of the visual images at the 
cortical level are proportional not to the size of the 
images on the two retinas but to such images after 
they have been projected to the horopter.—D. 
Shaad. 

3789. Miyakawa, Tomoaki. (Fukui Coll. Tech., 
Fukui, Japan.) Experimental research on the 
structure of visual space when we bend forward and 
look backward between the spread legs, II. Jap. J. 
Psychol., 1950, 20(2), 14-23.—Of the factors rele- 
vant to the solution of the problem of why there is a 
change in visual space when one assumes ‘‘Matan- 
ozoki-posture” this article attempts to establish 
“the importance of (1) the change of relations be- 
tween the directions within the process of visual per- 
ception and the gradient within the tissue of the 
visual center, and (2) the change of the field of visual 
perception according as the physical Ego varies." 
The first factor is found not essential, while the 
second is. In Japanese, English summary.—C. H. 
Sprow. 

3790. Mucher, Hans, & Wendt, Hans-Werner. 
Gruppenversuch zur Bestimmung der kritischen 
Verschmelzungsfrequenz beim binokularen Sehen: 
Anderungen unter Koffein und nach normaler 
Tagesarbeit. (Group method of measuring critical 
flicker fusion frequency in binocular vision: results 
under caffein and following the normal working day.) 
Arch. exper. Path. Pharmakol., 1951, 214, 29-37.—A 
group technique for measuring critical fusion fre- 
quency is described. The flicker stimulus and eye 
response are recorded on the same film. Measure- 
ments were made on 12 workers which showed c.f.f. 
raised following administration of caffein, and a 
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slight depression at the end of a working day. The 
results are believed to indicate the value of the 
method for precise measurement.—A wthors. 


3791. Ogle, Kenneth N. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn.) On the resolving power of the human eye. 
J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1951, 41, 517-520.—Data on the 
minimal angle of resolution (MAR) were obtained 
for one observer using two point sources of light. 
The luminances of the points and their background 
were independently variable. It was found that the 
MAR depended chiefly upon the contrast between 
the point sources and their background, irrespective 
of the absolute level of background luminance. 
When contrast is reduced below a fairly critical 
value, a minimal and constant value of the MAR is 
attained.— L. A. Riggs. 

3792. Pratt, Cornelia, & Dimmick, Forrest L. 
(U. S. Navy Sub. Base, New London, Conn.) An 
opthalmological study of visual acuity under dim il- 
lumination USN Submarine Med. Res. Lab., Rep. 
No. 173, 1951, 10, 42-55.—“‘Snellen acuity scores at 
24 light levels from 2 footcandles down to .0027 
footcandles were obtained from each eye of 558 
The subjects were also refracted for best 
acuity. The highest acuity scores throughout were 
made by +.75 diopter hyperopes. Absolute differ- 
ences in acuity due to refractive error diminish with 
lowered illumination to a point where they have 
little significance. The results indicate, however, 
that for non-astigmatic subjects with refractive 
errors between +1.00 and —.50 diopters, the pro- 
portionate change in acuity with illumination is not 
influenced by refractive error." —W. F. Grether. 


3793. Putnam, Russell C., & Faucett, Robert E. 
The threshold of discomfort glare at low adaptation 
levels. Jilum. Engng, 1951, 46, 505-510.—An in- 
vestigation was made of the borderline between com- 
fort and discomfort for small glare sources when the 
subjects were at low adaptation levels. The effects 
of adaptation level, the apparent size of the source, 
and the brightness of the source were measured rela- 
tive to their effects on discomfort. The adaptation 
levels ranged between 10 and .001 footlamberts while 
the angular size of the light source ranged from .001 
to .000001 steradions. These ranges approximated 
those used in street lighting. —G. W. Knox. 

3794. Simon, Kurt. Colour vision of Sdganda 
Africans. E. Afr. med J., 1951, 28(2), 75-79.— 
Colorblindness examination of 537 male Bugandas 
revealed 1.86% red-green color-blind; no cases of 
yellow-blue or complete colorblindness. The color 
sense of the African cannot be assessed by the pov- 
erty of color nomenclature in his language. Vague- 
ness of color terms and confusion of colors is due to 
fact that brightness and saturation are psychologi- 
cally more important to primitive man than tone or 
hue of color.—F. C. Sumner. 

3795. Smith, Jo Ann, & Dimmick, Forrest L. 
(U. S. Navy Sub. Base, New London, Conn.) The 
parameters of scotopic sensitivity: (1) The effect of 
size. U.S. N. Submarine Med. Res. Lab. Rep. No. 174, 
1951, 10, 56-75.—Thresholds were obtained for com- 


subjects. 
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erred dark adapted eyes for stimuli of constant 
rightness and varying size. Thresholds were de- 
fined in terms of angular subtense of stimuli and were 
measured at differing distances from the fovea in 
four quadrants. Sensitivity was found to be very 
low in the parafoveal region, increasing rapidly to a 
peak at between 8 and 14 degrees of eccentricity, 
with gradual decline in sensitivity at greater angles. 
Maximum sensitivity was found in the nasal field 
(temporal retina) at about 12 degrees eccentricity. 
In any one retinal location sensitivity (defined as 
percent seen) was found to increase linearly with the 
diameter of the circular stimulus.— W. F. Grether. 


(See also abstracts 3840, 4165, 4219, 4224) 


AUDITION 


3796. Alexander, Irving E., & Githler, Frederick 
J. (Princeton U., N. J.) Histological examination 
of cochlear structure follo exposure to jet en- 
gine noise. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1951, 44, 
513-524.—Guinea pigs were exposed to jet engine 
noise at 140 db. for 15 minutes and were then sacri- 
ficed in 3 groups with time intervals following ex- 
posure of 0-2 days, 6-8 days and 20-22 days. 
Cochlear potentials were recorded before the 
animals were killed. Damage was confined to the 
organ of Corti and was most severe in the 0-2 day 
group, and in all groups in the second turn of the 
cochlea. Both restorative and degenerative changes 
were apparent in the delayed groups. There is 
general agreement between histological and electri- 
cal estimates of functional damage.— L. J. O’ Kelly. 


3797. Azoy, Adolfo, Pomareda, Manuel G., & 
Sabata, L. (Jnstitute of Experimental Medicine, 
Barcelona, Spain.) Audiometria verbal. (Verbal 
audiometry.) Arch. Med. exp. Madrid, 1951, 14, 
75—101.—Pure tone audiometric test results are com- 
pared with results obtained with audioverbal method 
in the Ist 100 audiometric examinations. While the 
results of the two tests are on the whole similar, some 
discrepancies are evidenced as for example where 
there exists a deficiency in understanding the lang- 
uage. Attention is called to the need of determining 
for the Spanish language all the thresholds which the 
Anglo-Saxon schools have obtained: threshold of 
verbal detectability; the Western 4 C graphophonic 
audiometric threshold; threshold of spondee-words; 
threshold for recorded phrases; threshold for mono- 
syllables.— F. C. Sumner. 


3798. Békésy, Georg v. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) The coarse pattern of the electrical resist- 
ance in the cochlea of the guinea pig (electroanatomy 
of the cochlea). J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 23, 
18-28.—Knowledge concerning the electrical char- 
acteristics of the cochlea is insufficient to permit one 
to understand how, for instance, microphonic volt- 
ages are transmitted to the round window. The 
present paper shows that in the vicinity of the 2 
windows the cochlear tube (made up of the two 
scalae and the cochlear duct) can be considered as a 
transmission line. Values characterizing this trans- 
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mission line are given as a function of the distance 
from the windows; in particular, data for the voltage 
attenuation along the cochlear partition are given.— 
W. A. Rosenblith. 

3799, Békésy, G. von. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) DC potentials and energy balance of the 
cochlear partition. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1951, 23, 
576-582.—The dynamic nature of the cochlear re- 
sponse system is demonstrated by the existence of 
dc potentials at different points of the cochlea in the 
absence of static displacement. An acoustic stimulus 
of constant intensity produces a sudden change in dc 
voltage, which is directly proportional to the ac 
potentials. The de change is produced in the inner 
ear and can be modified independently of the ac 
potentials, as in extreme anoxia. “‘. . . mechanical 
energy losses during the vibrations of the cochlear 
partition are independent of the electrical energy 
consumption of the microphonics. There seems to 
be no transformation of mechanical into electrical 
energy.”’—I. Pollack. 

3800. Békésy, Georg v. Microphonics produced 
by touching the cochlear partition with a vibrating 
electrode. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 23, 29-35.— 
“A vibrating electrode has been developed, with 
which the microphonics produced at a single point 
on the cochlear partition can be measured. With 
this electrode, which can be made to vibrate in any 
of three orthogonal directions, different places on the 
cochlear partition were investigated. The basilar 
membrane is more sensitive to displacement in the 
radial direction than in the direction perpendicular 
to its plane.’’ Using trapezoidal waves it was pos- 
sible to show that in a fresh cochlear preparation 
microphonic voltages are proportional to the dis- 
placement. A single displacement of the basilar 
membrane produces a static voltage lasting for 
several seconds.—W. A. Rosenblith. 

3801. Benson, R. W., et al. (Central Inst. Deaf, 
St. Louis, Mo.) C.1.D. auditory tests W-1 and W-2. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1951, 23, 719.—Recorded 
auditory tests for speech and hearing measurements, 
developed at the Central Institute for the Deaf, are 
described. These tests are distributed, on a non- 
profit basis, to interested parties.—IJ. Pollack. 

3802. Beranek, L. L., Marshall, J. L.. & Cud- 
worth, A. L. (Massachusetts Inst. Technology, Cam- 
bridge.) Calculation and measurement of the loud- 
ness of sounds. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1951, 23, 
261-269.—A method for calculating the loudness of 
sounds is described. Essentially, the method de- 
termines the equivalent loudness in each of several 
frequency bands. It is assumed that the total loud- 
ness is the sum of the loudness values in the indi- 
vidual frequency bands. A comparison of predicted 
values with experimental determinations is made. 
The agreement is considered good.—I. Pollack. 

3803. Brammer, Lawrence M. (Stanford U., 
Calif.) Sensory cues in pitch judgment. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1951, 41, 336-340.—42 violinists were in- 
structed to find A-440 when the experimenter tuned 
a violin under the blindfolded subject’s directions, 
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when the violinist could utilize all sensory cues and 
tune it with his own hands, and when the experi- 
menter tuned a B-flat clarinet to A-440 under the 
blindfolded subject's instructions. The addition of 
visual, tactual and kinesthetic cues to hearing did not 
significantly increase the accuracy of tuning. Sub- 
jects with alleged absolute pitch were more accurate 
than the others but ‘‘the great overlap questions the 
use of the term ‘absolute pitch’ as a special indicator 
of accuracy.”’ The nonabsolute subjects claim to use 
more reference tones, imagery and other sensory 
cues than the absolute pitch subjects. In general 
the more accurate the subject the less he depended 
upon extraneous cues.— M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


3804. Browne, R. C. The identification of Morse 
signals when heard against a continuous tone. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1951, 42, 279-287.—In executing 
beam-approach landings the pilot must discriminate 
between two auditory patterns in guiding the air- 
craft. The speed and accuracy with which code 
signals can be identified were compared when trans- 
mitted at 1150 c.p.s. against a background tone of the 
same frequency. Air cadets previously trained in 
receiving Morse code identified the letters A and N 
with significantly greater speed and accuracy than 
the letters E and T. Between the range of 16 and 
22 db above the hearing threshold, the loudness of 
the signal had little effect upon speed of identifica- 
tion. Accuracy of identification of the letters E and 
T increased with increase in sending rate, while 
identification of A and N decreased.— L. E. Thune. 


3805. Curry, E. Thayer (U. Illinois, Urbana.), 
& Kurtzrock, George H. A preliminary investiga- 
tion of the ear-choice technique in threshold audi- 
ometry. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1951, 16, 
340-—345.—20 adult males were given standard audio- 
metric tests and an experimental ear technique con- 
sisting of setting the attenuator at constant levels 
and stimulating the ears alternately through a 
binaural headset by a headphone choice switch. 
98% of the thresholds differed by 5 db or less as 
measured by the 2 techniques, and no difference 
was greater than 10 db. The Ear-Choice Tech- 
nique is probably a good test for young children due 
to speed of administration, motivation, and general 
accuracy of response.—M. F. Palmer. 

3806. Egan, James P. (Indiana U., Blooming- 
ton.), & Klumpp, Roy G. The error due to masking 
in the measurement of aural harmonics by the 
method of best beats. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1951, 
23, 275-286.—The validity of the method of best 
beats is subjected to experimental test. Four 
separate experiments yielded the same unequivocal 
result. When judgments are made in the vicinity 
of the absolute threshold or of the masked threshold, 
the method of best beats consistently overestimates 
the intensity of exploring tone, the intensity of an 
unknown second harmonic, and the intensity of a 
simulated known second harmonic. An explanation 
for the observed discrepancies is presented in terms 
of the relation of the envelope of the beating complex 
to the listener’s absolute threshold.—J. Pollack. 
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3807. Fletcher, Harvey. (Columbia U., New 
York.) On the dynamics of the cochlea. J. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1951, 23, 637-645.—After making several 
assumptions, setting several boundary conditions, 
and checking (when possible) the assumptions 
against existing data, the author derives a series of 
dynamical equations for the cochlea. From these 
equations, various quantities are calculated and 
checked against the experimental data of Békésy. 
The agreement is often extremely close. The author 
starts off with the same initial equation as did earlier 
workers, but he makes effective use of a term which 
others ignored. In addition, the interpretation of 
certain constants and boundary conditions is some- 
what different.—J. Pollack. 

3808. Garner, W. R. (Johns Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.), & Wertheimer, M. Some effects of in- 
teraural phase differences on the perception of pure 
tones. /. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1951, 23, 664-667.— 
The perception of phase differences in 54 naive ob- 
servers was investigated. ‘“‘The observers were 
asked to report whether they could hear a difference 
between two successive tones which differed only in 
respect to which ear was leading in phase angle.” 
In general, every subject reported a difference under 
one of the conditions studied. They identified the 
difference primarily as a change in localization, but 
also reported changes in loudness and pitch. De- 
tection is most acute for low frequency tones, for 
tones at high intensity, and for interaural phase 
angles of 90°. Measures of phase difference thresh- 
olds, upper frequency limits, and time difference 
thresholds agreed with those obtained with different 
methods.—J. Pollack. 

3809. Guelke, R. (U. Cape Town, Union South 
Africa.) A theory of the action of the cochlear res- 
onators. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1951, 23, 717-—718.— 
“A damping mechanism which operates whenever 
the cochlear resonator reaches a predetermined am- 
plitude is shown to be capable of explaining the 


manner in which nerve impulses are related to in- 
tensity." A physical model embodying these 
principles has been built, thus indicating the feasi- 


bility of the hypothesis.—J. Pollack. 

3810. Hallpike, C. S., & Hood, J. D. o( National 
Hosp., Queen Square, London, Eng.) Some recent 
work on auditory adaptation and its relationship to 
the loudness recruitment phenomenon. J. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1951, 23, 270-274.—The authors extend 
previous work on auditory adaptation in normal and 
affected ears. For the normal ear, the loudness of a 
continuous tone decreases with continuous sound ex- 
posure to the ear. For the affected ear, the change in 
loudness with continued exposure is also obtained, 
but at an accelerated rate. Thus, a method which 
primarily measures the initial difference in intensity 
(for equal loudness) between the normal and 
affected ear, e.g., as in the measurement of recruit- 
ment, will not indicate the extent of the difference in 
sensitivity of the normal and affected ears following 
continued stimulation.—IJ. Pollack. 
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3811. Huggins, W. H., & Licklider, J. C. R. 
( Massachusetts Inst. Technology, Cambridge.) Place 
mechanisms of auditory frequency analysis. J. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1951, 23, 290-299.—The authors 
address their paper to the most persistent problem in 
auditory theory, “How can we resolve the observed 
gross response, or broad tuning, of the cochlear 
analyzing mechanism with the extremely acute fre- 
quency discrimination of the human listener.” 
Several mechanisms, neural and mechanical, are 
presented by means of which the broad response 
may be sharpened in the place domain. The equiva- 
lent electrical analogues of the mechanisms are also 
presented.—I. Pollack. 

3812. Jacobson, H. (Brooklyn Coll., N. Y.) 
Information and the human ear. J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1951, 23, 463-471.—“‘Calculations of the in- 
formational capacity of the human ear are made by 
computing the number of discriminable sound pat- 
terns per second, and applying the Shannon informa- 
tion theory. A maximum of 10* bits/sec transmission 
is found. This is compared with the capacity of 
existing auditory channels and recording media, 
and with the rate of actual information perception 
from speech and music. It is shown that a capacity 
of upwards from 5 X 10 bits/sec, depending on the 
informational match to the ear, is necessary for high 
fidelity transmission or recording. It is also shown 
that the brain can utilize less than 1 percent of the 
information transmitted by the ear. Finally, an 
average capacity of about 0.3 bit/sec, or of 40 
tones/sec, is calculated for an individual cochlear 
fiber.” —J. Pollack. 

3813. Lowy, K. (U. Rochester, N. Y.) Physio- 
logical demonstration of a property of the inner ear 
predicted by Békésy’s model. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1951, 23, 716-717.—Gross hydrodynamic changes 
of the inner ear were introduced by withdrawing 
fluid from the cochlea. Changes in the resonance 
characteristics of the ear were investigated by noting 
the response from micro-electrodes implanted upon 
single nerve cell bodies. In the normal ear, a small 
shift in frequency from a previously obtained ‘‘reson- 
ant”’ frequency introduces a clearly detectable decre- 
ment in the output of the micro-electrode. In 
general, altering the hydrodynamic properties pro- 
duced little or no change in resonance or in “‘sharp- 
ness”’ of selectivity of the micro-electrode response.— 
I. Pollack. 


3814. Morgan, C. T., Garner, W. R. (Johns 
Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.), & Galambos, R. 
Pitch and intensity. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1951, 23, 
658-663.—This paper investigates the relationship 
between subjective pitch and intensity. The method 
adopted involves the adjustment of a variable oscil- 
lator of given intensity to a reference tone of fixed 
frequency and intensity. The outstanding feature 
of the results is that the average (median) shift in 
pitch with changes in intensity is small (of the order 
of about 0 to 1%). However, individual differences 
are tremendous such that the selection of the results 
of a single observer (as in the classical Stevens study) 
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may yield misleading results. As the intensity is 
increased, the subjective pitch falls at low fre- 
quencies and rises at high frequencies. The change 
in pitch with intensity in the region between 125 
and 1000 cps is greatest at about 250 cps and de- 
creases for frequencies above and somewhat below 
this value.—I. Pollack. 

3815. Peterson, E. (Bell Telephone Labs., Mur- 
ray Hill, N. J.) Frequency detection and speech 
formants. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1951, 23, 668-674. 

—‘‘This study is aimed primarily at evaluating the 
utility of axis-crossing detectors in tracking speech 
formants.”” The usual detector of this type is un- 
satisfactory because the results are a function of the 
relative amplitudes of the components involved. 
This source of error, however, may be removed by 
shifting the frequency scale upward before detection. 
In general, the results of such measurements lead to 
an overestimation of the first formant of normal 
speech and of the second formant of differentiated 
speech. However, with the additional use of fre- 
quency-selective devices, the correspondence be- 
tween the measurements of the axis-crossing de- 
tectors and the formants is close.—J. Pollack. 


3816. Pollack, Irwin. (Human Resources Res. 
Lab., U.S.A.F., Washington, D. C.) On the meas- 
urement of the loudness of white noise. J. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1951, 23, 654-657.—The methodology 
for obtaining loudness scales for complex auditory 
signals is described. The methodol is illustrated 
by determination of a scale of loudness for white 
noise and for a pure tone by several independent pro- 
cedures. In general, the agreement among the 
several procedures is reasonably good, thus indicat- 
ing internal consistency among several methods of 
determination of scales of loudness. A scale of loud- 
ness for white noise, based upon several sources of 
data, is presented.—I. Pollack. 


3817. Pollack, Irwin. (Human Resources Res. 
Lab., U.S.A.F., Washington D.C.) On the thresh- 
old and loudness of repeated bursts of noise. J. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1951, 23, 646-650.—The thresh- 
old and loudness of repeated bursts of noise were in- 
vestigated as a function of the rate of interruption 
of the noise. The results of measurements at thresh- 
old and at several loudness levels indicate: inter- 
rupted auditory signals are more effective (i.e. 
louder) than non-interrupted signals of the same 
average energy or, in some cases, of the same 
average amplitude level, and the region of maximal 
effectiveness is between interruption rates of 2-10 
interruptions per second. A conceptional formula- 
tion which encompasses the experimental findings is 
presented.—I. Pollack. 

3818. Pollack, Irwin. (Human Resources Res. 
Lab., U.S.A. F., Washington, D. C.) Sensitivity to 
differences in intensity between repeated bursts of 
noise. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1951, 23, 650-653.— 
The detection of a series of repeated bursts of noise 
over a continuous non-interrupted noise background 
was investigated as a function of the duration be- 
tween successive noise bursts. The results point to a 
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critical duration between successive noise bursts of 
55 milliseconds: (1) above which, discrimination is 
independent of the interval between successive 
bursts; and (2) below which, the required difference 
in intensity increases inversely proportional to the 
duration between successive bursts. That an equiv- 
alent duration was obtained by Miller for the dura- 
tion of auditory persistence by several independent 

rocedures suggested an interpretation of the results 
in terms of the overlap of auditory persistence with 
the direct effects of stimulation.—J. Pollack. 


3819. Rosenblith, Walter A. (Mass. Inst. Tech- 
nology, Cambridge.), & Rosenzweig, M. R. Electri- 
cal responses to acoustic clicks: influence of elec- 
trode location in cats. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1951, 
23, 583-588.—By means of differential placement of 
recording electrodes, the authors were able to select 
for study various components of the neural response 
of the cat to intense acoustic click stimuli. Further, 
differential placement on the cat’s auditory cortex 
allowed study of subcortical potentials identical in 
function with potentials observed at more peripheral 
locations. The authors were also able to record 
cortical potentials from the non-anesthetized intact 
skull. This method permits the investigation of 
both the behavior and the electrophysiology of the 
auditory nervous system in the same subject, rather 
than relating, as heretofore has been done, human 
psychophysics to the electrophysiology of the 
anesthetized animal.—J. Pollack. 


3820. Webster, Frederic A. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) The influence of interaural phase on 
masked thresholds. I. The role of interaural time- 
deviation. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1951, 23, 452-462. 
—An hypothesis is proposed that the masked thresh- 
old is a function of the interaural time difference 
between the desired signal and the components, in 
the same frequency region, of the masked signal. 
Thus, when both the desired signals are in-phase at 
the two ears, or both 180° out-of-phase at the 
two ears, a constant time-deviation separates the 
signal from the masker in both ears. When one of 
the signals is out-of-phase, there will be a difference, 
at the two ears, between time-deviations separating 
the signal and masker. For high-frequency signals, 
the interaural time-difference will be small. For low- 
frequency signals, the interaural time-difference will 
be relatively large. The agreement between the 
predicted results and experimental data is considered 
good over the range considered.—J. Pollack. 


3821. Wever, Ernest Glen. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
Some remarks on the modern status of auditory 
theory. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1951, 23, 287-—289.— 
In an invited address to the Acoustical Society, the 
author discusses several lines of evidence bearing 
upon the place and frequency principles in auditory 
theory. The main thesis is that the place principle 
alone is inadequate to explain the data of audition. 
Data on loudness discrimination show that the ear is 
unable to make use of the entire spatial pattern of 
excitation. Evolutionary development of the inner 
ear indicates little evidence of mechanical differentia- 
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tion in lower forms. It is reasoned that primitive 
ears act primarily as frequency receptors with differ- 
entiation depending primarily upon the temporal 
course of activity in the neural auditory channels. 
Thus the frequency position has a logical priority in 
evolutionary development.—Z/. Pollack. 


(See also abstracts 3972, 4356) 
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3822. Bartlett, Frederic. (Cambridge U., Eng- 
land.) The experimental study of ski Research, 
Lond., 1951, 4, 217—221.—A few of the problems now 
attracting the attention of the experimental psy- 
chologist (i.e., human engineer) in connection with 
human skill are raised here, namely: (1) problems of 
equipment design for skill; (2) basic characters and 
conditions of human skilled performance (speed, 
load, ceiling or tolerance limits); (3) transfer of skill. 
— F, C. Sumner. 


3823. Carthy, J. D. (U. London, England.) The 
orientation of two allied species of British ants. I. 
Visual direction finding in Acanthomyops (Lasius) 
niger. Behaviour, 1951, 3, 275-303.—After defining 
quantitative techniques and describing a turntable 
arena for shifting spatial orientation, an analysis of 
orientation cues is presented. The worker is pri- 
marily dependent upon visual cues, olfactory cues 
apparently playing no part in direction finding.— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 

3824. Carthy, J. D. (U. London, England.) 
The orientation of two allied species of British ant. 
Il. Odour trail laying and following in Acantho- 
myops (Lasius) fuliginosus. Behaviour, 1951, 3, 
304—318.—Workers of this species lay an odor trail 
through an anal secretion which is used as an orien- 
tation cue, although it does not appear to be direc- 
tionally polarized, the animal not knowing which 
direction is nestward.—L. J. O'Kelly. 


3825. Edwards, A. S. (U. Georgia, Athens, Ga.) 
Hypnosis and involuntary movement. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1951, 45, 265-268.—The recall of emo- 
tional experiences such as anger and fear by college 
students under hypnosis resulted in immediate and 
very great increase in finger tremor. Increase of 
body steadiness under hypnotic suggestion appeared 
doubtful except for very exceptional cases but in- 
creased hand and finger steadiness in hypnosis is 
greater when Ss are told to relax than when told that 
they will be very steady. Because of insufficient 
statistical evidence no differences as to sex could be 
established but the question can be raised as to 
whether there is a tendency for men to become rela- 
tively steadier, and women relatively less steady, 
under hypnotic suggestion.— M. J. Stanford. 

3826. Finger, Frank W. (U. Véirginia, Char- 
lottesville.) The effect of food deprivation and subse- 
quent satiation upon general activity in the rat. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1951, 44, 557-564.—Activity, 
as measured on the revolving drum, increased in 
animals placed under 24 and 72-hour food depriva- 
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tion, but decreased markedly (57% of normal in 
the 24 hour and 17.6% in the 72 hour groups) when 
the animals were replaced on ad lib feeding. Impli- 
cations for experimental designs concerned with 
hunger motivation are discu —L. I. O'Kelly. 

3827. Kimble, Gregory A. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Behavior stre as a function of the in- 
tensity of the hunger drive. J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 
41, 341-348.—The relationship between response 
latency and drive strength was determined in 12 
female albino rats under 11 different conditions of 
motivation. Measurements of behavior strength in 
terms of median response time for a panel-pushing 
habit were obtained after various periods of pre- 
feeding and deprivation. ‘Associated with prefeed- 
ing there occurred a rapid decrease in reciprocal 
latency which persisted for the first hour after eating 
tosatiation. Between 1 hr. and 2 hrs. of deprivationa 
rapid increase in reciprocal latency occurred. Be- 
yond 2 hrs. this measure increased more slowly up to 
24 hrs.” —M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

3828. Kohn, Martin. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Satiation of hunger from food injected di- 
rectly into the stomach versus food ingested by 
mouth. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1951, 44, 412- 
422.— Measuring hunger drive as a function of the 
rate of instrumental panel-pushing, deprived rats 
with stomach fistula were given liquid food by mouth 
and by direct injection prior to response testing. 
Saline was used as a control substance. Significant 
decrements in response followed both types of feed- 
ing, the reduction being significantly more for mouth 
than for stomach feeding. It is concluded that 
“drive reduction can occur in the absence of need 
reduction.” —L. I. O'Kelly. 

3829. Kramer, Gustav, & von St. Paul, Ursula. 
(Max-Planck-Institut fir Meeresbiologie, Wilhelms- 
haven.) Uber angeborenes und erworbenes Feind- 
erkennen beim Gimpel (Pyrrhula pyrrhula L.) 
(Innate and acquired recognition of enemies in the 
finch. (Pyrrhula pyrrhula L.) Behaviour, 1951, 3, 
243-255.—Differential elimination of cues shows that 
the bullfinch shows fright responses to objects which 
have: (1) hairy or feathered texture, (2) a colored or 
tan surface. Chasing the birds with a stuffed speci- 
men bird induced anxiety which could be elicited for 
months after the original exposure. English sum- 
mary.— L. I. O'Kelly. 

3830. McKelvey, Robert K., & Marx, Melvin H. 
(U. Missouri, Columbia.) Effects of infantile food 
and water deprivation on adult hoarding in the rat. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1951, 44, 423-430.—After 
a critical review of previous work on infantile depriv- 
ation and hoarding an experimental test of the hy- 
‘gee that infantile deprivation increases adult 

oarding is described. Experimental groups were 
given 15 days of food or water deprivation im- 
mediately after weaning and were tested for hoard- 
ing at 130 days of age in comparison with a matched 
control group. Amount, preference and speed 
measures all failed to show differences. “It is con- 
cluded that the weight of evidence available at the 
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present time does not clearly justify acceptance of 
the hypothesis that there is a functional relationship 
between infantile deprivation and adult hoarding 
behavior." — L. I. O'Kelly. 

3831. Maier, Norman R. F., Longhurst, Joan U., 
& Ellen, Paul. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) Effects 
of lactose in the diet on seizure behavior of male and 
female rats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1951, 44, 
501-506.—Male and female rats reared on lactose- 
free diets were compared to controls with adequate 
diet for susceptibility to audiogenic seizure at about 
270 days of age. The male group on lactose-free diet 
had significantly higher susceptibility, while the 
comparable female group did not. Convulsive-type 
seizures were more frequent in the lactose groups. 
It is concluded that ‘“‘the effect of the addition of 
lactose to the diet is one of increasing the irrita- 
bility of seizure-prone animals, and that this in- 
creased irritability is more general in females than in 
males.’’— L. I. O’ Kelly. 

3832. Munro, Sanford J. (Roosevelt Junior 
H. S., Oakland, Calif.) The retention of the increase 
in speed of movement transferred from a motivated 
simpler response.— Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth, 
1951, 22, 229-233.—60 male students were given a 
speed-of-movement test. ‘Their speed in grabbing a 
ball was tested, then they pressed a treadle, receiving 
an electric shock when their response was slow. This 
motivation speeded up their reaction, and the in- 
creased speed was transferred to a second ball- 
snatch test.” A later ball-snatch retest was given to 
determine if the transferred speed-up was retained. 
“It was found, using a control group which did not 
receive shock motivation, that the major part of the 
improvement was due to electric shock motivation.” 
It was concluded that “a period of seven weeks is 
required for the increase in speed transferred from a 
motivated simpler response to significantly retro- 
gress toward the initial speed of movement.”-— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3833. Richdale, L. E. (U. Otago, New Zealand.) 
Sexual behavior in penguins. Lawrence, Kans.: 
University of Kansas Press, 1951. 316 p. $5.00.— 
A survey of sexual behavior in penguins throughout 
the year based on ten seasons of intensive field work 
on the Otago Peninsula, New Zealand, with special 
reference to the Yellow-Eyed Penguin, Megadyptes 
antipodes. Comparison is made with other species of 
penguins as well as with the findings of other work- 
ers. 88 males and 96 females which mated 292 times 
were observed ; unemployed birds were also observed. 
8 pages of references.—A. J. Sprow. 


3834. Slater-Hammel, A. T., & Stumpner, R. L. 
(Indiana U., Bloomington.) Choice batting reaction- 
time. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth, 1951, 22, 377- 
380.—The authors report that “the choice batting 
reaction-time of 25 physical education majors was 
measured under two experimental conditions. It 
was found that the mean choice starting reaction- 
time was approximately 0.29 seconds and the mean 
choice movement reaction-time was 0.34 seconds.’’— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 
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3835. Taddonio, Dominick A., & Karpovich, Peter 
V. (Springfield Coll., Springfield, Mass.) The 
Harvard Step Test as a measure of endurance in 

ing. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth, 1951, 22, 
381-384.—A study was made of the relation of 
training in running to the Harvard Step Test score 
and the relation of the Harvard Step Test score to 
the order in which subjects finished marathon and 
cross-country races. It was found that the HST 
score “‘is affected by training in distance running such 
as marathon and cross-country.” Marathon run- 
ners had lower scores than those made by cross- 
country men whose training required higher leg ele- 
vation. ‘Only in the Springfield College Intramural 
Cross-Country Race was there a statistically sig- 
nificant rank difference correlation (0.63) between 
the HST score and the order in which men finished 
the race.” —M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3836. Tinbergen, N. (U. Oxford, England.) 
The study of instinct. London: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1951, vii, 228 p. $7.00.—This book is a review of 
much of the European research on innate behavior 
which has been published mainly in German. It 
attempts to organize “‘ethological problems into a 
coherent whole . . . especially to the problems of 
the causes underlying instinctive behavior.’’ These 
problems are treated systematically in Chapters I 
to V where the author’s principal aims have been 
““(1) to elucidate the hierarchial nature of the 
system of causal relations, and to stress the para- 
mount importance of recognizing the different levels 
of integration; and (2) to bring ethology into contact 
with neurophysiology.”” The last three chapters 
deal with the problems of ontogeny, adaptiveness 
and evolution. 290-item bibliography.—M. J. 
Wayner, Jr. 

3837. Ullman, Albert D. (Tufts Coll., Medford, 
Mass.) The experimental production and analysis 
of a “compulsive eating symptom” in rats. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1951, 44, 575-581.—Animals 
under food-deprivation were trained to eat small 
food-pellets in a grid-floored apparatus. After 
habituation they were exposed to daily moderate- 
intensity electrical shock for 5 seconds of the eating 
period. After a small initial decrement, eating in- 
creased during the shock interval. Strong shock in- 
creased eating activity still further. Tested under 
satiated conditions shock elicited eating behavior. 
The results are interpreted as supportive of the no- 
tion that eating became a “generalized tension- 


. reducing response in the situation.”"—L. J. O’ Kelly. 


3838. von Haartman, Lars. (U. Helsingfors, 
Finland.) Successive polygamy. Behaviour, 1951, 
3, 256-274.—The mating behaviour of the male 
Pied Flycatcher is described. With several nesting 
territories, the male copulates with a female in each 
territory, moving on when the female starts egg lay- 
Simultaneous polygamy is rarer, as is poly- 


ing. 
andry, although both occur. 52-item bibliography. 
—L. I. O'Kelly. 


3839. Young, William C., & Grunt, Jerome A. 
The pattern and measurement of sexual behavior 
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in the male guinea pig. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1951, 44, 492-500.—Observations of 30 male guinea 
pigs during repeated 10-minute exposures to recep- 
tive females are described, together with a method 
for scoring and measuring drive. 23 references.— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 


(See also abstracts 3696, 4219, 4246, 4252, 4275, 
4289, 4345, 4355) 
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3840. Asher, E. J., & Ort, R. S. (Purdue U., 
Lafayette, Ind.) Eye movement as a complex indi- 
cator. J. gen. Psychol., 1951, 45, 209-217.—Ophtal- 
mo-graph records used with an experimental group 
of 32 female undergraduate students, and 3 control 
groups of 10 subjects each who responded to emo- 
tionally loaded stimulus words revealed that some 
disturbance of normal eye fixation occurred in 136 
of the 320 records. The control subjects did not 
show any of these disturbances. These occurred 
three times more frequently to the loaded words 
than to the non-loaded words.—M. J. Stanford. 


3841. Berlyne, D. E. (U. St. Andrews, Scotland.) 
Attention to change. Brit. J. Psychol., 1951, 42, 
269-278.—Attention to changed stimuli was meas- 
ured by having subjects respond by pressing an 
appropriate key to any one of a group of visual 
stimuli. ‘The results favour the following conclu- 
sions: (1) That a recently changed stimulus is more 
likely to be responded to than one which has re- 
mained unchanged and has been responded to for 
some time. (2) That the effect diminishes with 
time. (3) That the effect is not so apparent when 
there are several changed stimuli and only one re- 
mained unchanged. (4) That the effect is particu- 
larly strong and persistent if the changed stimulus 
continues to undergo changes." The results are in- 
terpreted in terms of Hull’s postulates of behavior 
theory.—L. E. Thune. 

3842. Fagan, C. A., & North, A. J. (Southern 
Methodist U., Dallas, Tex.) A verification of the 
guessing-sequence hypothesis about spread of effect. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 41, 349-351.—24 subjects 
guessed numbers under conditions involving no re- 
ward or punishment. Under the cogdjtion of 
“‘word-numbers” the subjects were told that a list 
of 50 adjectives had been paired with numbers from 
1 to 10 and they were required to guess the numbers 
orally as the experimenter read the words. Under 
the “numbers only” condition the subjects were 
required to guess and thus reproduce a list of 50 num- 
bers from 1 to 10. “A declining gradient of repeti- 
tion was found under both conditions of the experi- 
ment. The results follow those obtained by Sheffield 
and support the possibility that spread of effect may 
be accounted for in terms of guessing habits.”— 
M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

3843. Graham, Frances K., Charwat, Wanda A.., 
Honig, Alice S., & Weltz, Paula C. (Barnard Coll., 
Columbia U., New York.) Aggression as a function 
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of the attack and the attacker. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1951, 46, 512-520.—‘'106 adolescents were 
asked to complete 50 statements which indicated the 
nature of am aggressive act and the individual who 
had committed it. Five kinds of aggressive acts 
varying in degree of aggressiveness as measured by 
judges’ ratings were paired twice with each of five 
types of individuals—parents, authority, siblings, 
friends, and inferiors—committing the aggressions. 
The S’s completed the statements according to 
what they thought an individual who had been at- 
tacked in this way would do.” Some conclusions: 
both the frequency and the degree of aggressiveness 
of the aggressive responses were a direct function of 
the degree of aggressiveness with which the attack 
had been made and of the individual who made the 
attack.—L. N. Solomon. 


3844. Litwinski, Leon. Toward the reinstatement 
of the concept of the self. Brit. J. Psychol., 1951, 42, 
246-249.—The concept of self is examined as to its 
usefulness and its systematic position in current 
psychological theory. ‘‘The self seeks and evalu- 
ates. It evaluates things with reference to present 
or future needs and wishes."’ ‘The self feels, knows 
and acts as seeker or possessor.’"’ The expectation 
realm, . . . “which allows us to discover all these 
things that we call our objects, persons, ideas, etc.,” 
is suggested as a useful frame of reference for psy- 
chology.— L. E. Thune. 


3845. Symonds, Percival M. The ego and the 
self. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1951. 
229 p. $2.50.—‘‘This book defines the meaning of 
the several terms employed and presents syste- 
matically and in organized fashion the results of ex- 
perimental findings and indications from clinical 
experience concerning the ego and the self. The 
book, therefore, becomes a text for those who wish 
to acquaint themselves with recent thinking and ex- 
perimental work in this field. It is addressed princi- 
pally to psychology students who are clinically 
oriented, but should serve as a basic text for any 
individual preparing himself for psychological coun- 
seling and psychotherapy, whether his preparation 
stems from psychology, psychiatry or social work.” 
— N. H. Pronko. 


3846. Zuckerman, Marvin. (New York U.) The 
effect of threat on perceptual affect in a group. J. 
abnorm., soc. Psychol., 1991, 46, 529-533.—A series of 
31 pictures of persons were rated for ‘“‘goodness”’ or 
‘‘badness” on a nine-peint scale in two sessions, once 
with S under stress and once with S not under 
stress. ‘‘The proposition tested was that shifts in 
the perceptual affect of persons under threat would 
not occur over the complete range of stimuli but 
would be focalized in the specific age-sex group of 
pictures which best represented the age-sex category 
of the instigator of threat.” The shift occurred to- 
ward the group of the same sex but distant in age. 
Secondary displacement is hypothesized as an ex- 
planatory principle-—L. N. Solomon. 


(See also abstract 3759) 
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LEARNING & MEMORY 


3847. Amsel, Abram, & McDonnell, Rosemary. 
(Tulane U., New Orleans.) Discrimination of pain 
from conditioned pain in the rat. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1951, 44, 457-461.—Six rats were trained to 
turn one direction on a T-maze when shocked, and 
the other direction when not shocked, but with all 
other cues associated with shock present. Evidence 
of learning this discrimination was shown in 4 of the 
6 animals in 200 trials. There was some indication 

“that conditioned pain was more readily associated 
with the appropriate rewarded response than was 
pain.” —L. I. O'Kelly. 

3848. Auld, Frank, fr. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) The effects of tetraethylammonium on a 
habit motivated by fear. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1951, 44, 565-574.—Tetraethylammonium (TEA) 
has been shown to partially block transmission of 
efferent impulses in autonomic ganglia without 
other neural effects. Rats were trained in a shock 
avoidance habit, half with TEA, and half were ex- 
tinguished with TEA. The drug groups were slower 
in both training and extinction than their controls. 
The results are interpreted to mean that TEA 
blocked peripheral autonomic components of fear, 
and that therefore “the fear drive is at least partially 
dependent upon peripheral autonomic responses.’’— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 


3849. Brady, Joseph V. The effect of electro- 
convulsive shock on a conditioned emotional re- 
sponse: the permanence of the effect. J. comp. 
bhystol. Psychol., 1951, 44, 507-511.—When rats 
who have been trained in an emotional conditioning 
situation are given 21 electroconvulsive shock treat- 
ments the conditioned response fails to appear if the 
animal is tested 4 days following the last ECS. 
Retention tests at 30, 60 and 90 days, however, 
showed that the conditioned emotional response had 
recovered. Extinction by non-reinforcement fol- 
lowing the 90-day retention test showed a tendency 
for the ECS group to extinguish faster than the con- 
trols.— L. I. O’ Kelly. 


3850. Brown, Judson S., Kalish, Harry IL, & 
Farber, I. E. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.) Conditioned 
fear as revealed by magnitude of startle response to 
an auditory stimulus. J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 41, 
317-327.—Male rats were trained on buzzer-shock 
presentations. In 15 animals, conditions produced a 
conditioned pain response; in the controls, conditions 
reduced or prevented formation of fear. The experi- 
mental group showed a significant progressive in- 
crease, extinction and spontaneous recovery in the 
average startle response whereas the controis 
changed but little— M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


3851. Brown, W. Lynn, & Dalrymple, Houghton 
B. The effects of intra-maze delay. 6. Different 
extra-maze cues between anterior and posterior 
sections. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1951, 44, 604- 
607.—Using a 14-unit elevated T-maze, one group of 
rats ran the interior 7 units, were delayed 45 seconds 
and then ran the posterior section. Another group 
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ran the anterior section in another room, the pos- 
terior section in the same room as the first group 
after 45 seconds delay. A third group ran the whole 
maze in one room without delay. All groups were 
comparable in rate of learning for the posterior 
sections, but the delay groups were both signifi- 
cantly slower than the non-delay group in the sec- 
tion anterior to the delay. The change in room pro- 
duced no significant difference.— L. I. O'Kelly. 

3852. Bugelski, B. R., & Woodward, D. P. (U. 
Buffalo, N. Y.) The effect of distinctive cues on the 
spatial gradients of avoidance. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1951, 44, 450-456.—After being shocked at 
one end of a runway, extinction of avoidance be- 
havior was measured in 3 groups of rats, one group 
each of these conditions: (1) shock grill and runway 
floor identical grillwork; (2) runway with cardboard 
floor; (3) cardboard floor plus an overhand and 
“step’’ at the exit to the shock compartment. Ex- 
tinction took longest for condition (1), was shorter 
for (2) and most rapid for (3). The writers conclude 
that the results may be explained as an example of 
stimulus generalization.— L. J. O’ Kelly. 


3853. Cole, J. (Oxford U., England.) A study of 
discrimination reversal learning in monkeys. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1951, 44, 467-472.—Five 
monkeys, trained to discriminate a triangle from a 
cross, were required to learn the reverse discrimina- 
tion. The form of the acquisition curve was in con- 
formity with the continuity theory. However, at 
about the 50% correct choice point, there was evi- 
dence of the emergence of position hypotheses and 
hesitation. The writer attempts to reconcile the re- 
sults with both theories by using the notion of regres- 
sion to simpler or previously learned adjustments 
under conditions of difficulty.— L. I. O’ Kelly. 

3854. Denny, M. Ray, & Davis, Robert H. 
(Michigan State Coll., East Lansing.) A test of 
latent learning for a non-goal significate. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1951, 44, 590-595.—After prelim- 
inary training in a single unit T-maze with differ- 
entially distinctive end boxes for a hungry and 
satiated group and to identical end boxes for a hun- 
gry control group, all groups non-reinforced, all 
groups were given 30 reinforced trials in a straight- 
away to one of the distinctive goal boxes. Tests 
were then made on the T-maze under 22-hour hunger 
to the goal box which had been reinforced in the alley 
situation, and was in the same position as it had been 
in preliminary training. Response for all animals to 
the ‘positive’ box was at chance expectancy. ‘The 
results indicate that the presence of some sort of 
‘potential reward’ is necessary for differential re- 
sponse learning, whether it be latent or manifest.” 
—L. I. O'Kelly. 

3855. Denny, M. Ray, & Dunham, Morton D. 
(Michigan State Coll., East Lansing.) The effect 
of differential non-reinforcement of the incorrect 
response on the learning of the correct response in 
the simple T-maze. J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 41, 382- 
389.—Two experimental groups of 23 and 19 albino 
rats on a 24 hour food deprivation schedule received 
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an equal number of reinforced trials but an unequal 
number (4:1) of non-reinforced trials per day in a 
simple T-maze. Learning the correct response, ‘‘in 
addition to being a function of the number of rein- 
forcements, was shown to be a function of the num- 
ber of non-reinforcements of the incorrect response." 
An attempt was made to evaluate the effects of 
secondary reinforcement on this relationship. The 
results are interpreted in terms of a frustration drive 
state.— M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

3856. Hall, John F. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
Studies in secondary reinforcement: II. Secondary 
reinforcement as a function of the strength of drive 
during primary reinforcement. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1951, 44, 462-466.—-Groups of rats under 
6 or 22-hour water deprivation were given 25, 50, 
or 75 primary reinforcements in distinctive reward 
boxes. All animals were then placed on 22-hour 
thirst and given 15 trials on a T-maze, the goal box 
at one arm being the primary reinforcement reward 
box of the preliminary training. No significant dif- 
ferences in response were noted between the 6-hour 
and 22-hour groups, but “the strength of the second- 
ary reinforced stimulus increased as a function of the 
number of times it had been associated with primary 
reinforcement.”"—L. J. O'Kelly. 


3857. Henry, Franklin M. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) Increase in speed of movement by motivation 
and by transfer of motivated improvement. Res. 
Quart. Amer. Ass. Hith, 1951, 22, 219-228.—Using 
an apparatus designed to measure simple reaction 
time (finger press), speed of coordinated movement 
snatching of a ball) and speed of a less complicated 
movement (treadle press) in connection with visual 
stimuli and a mild electric shock to provide motiva- 
tion, Henry found a statistically significant speed- 
up in slow responses when mild shock was used to 
motivate more rapid response. No significant trans- 
fer from unmotivated practice with simpler move- 
ments was demonstrable while relatively simple re- 
sponses motivated by shock showed statistically ac- 
ceptable evidence of transfer. This appears more 
likely to be interpretable as transfer of motivation 
effect rather than transfer of training—M. A. 
Sestdenfeld. 

3858. Herman, David T., Broussard, Irvin G., & 
Todd, Herbert R. (U. Wichita, Wichita & Kans.) 
Intertrial interval and the rate of learning serial 
order picture material. J. gen. Psychol., 1951, 45, 
245—254.—-Four groups of subjects were given a series 
of 12 picture stimuli to learn by the anticipation 
method with various instructions for the intertrial 
interval. Another group of subjects learned printed 
word stimuli with only one set of instructions for the 
interval. The experiments lead to the conclusion 
that the character of the interval between trials in- 
fluences speed of picture series learning. The in- 
structions to “rest’’ and the instructions to “‘re- 
hearse’’ during the intervals yield no reliable differ- 
ence in the number of trials or errors taken to reach 
the criterion. The intervals occupied by oral read- 
ing increase reliably the number of trials and errors 
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taken to learn. Picture stimuli take reliably fewer 
trials and errors to learn than do a series of printed 
words for the same stimuli.— M. J. Stanford. 

3859. Hurder, W. P. (Louisiana State U., Baton 
Rouge.) Changes in maze performance in rats 
following exposure to anoxia. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1951, 44, 473-478.—After 0, 4, 3 or 6 
hours of exposure to simulated altitude of 30,000 
feet, rats were trained on a 14 unit Stone multiple-T 
maze, half the animals starting the training 6 days 
after anoxia, half seven weeks following anoxia. 
Deterioration in maze performance was greatest for 
the 6-hour group under immediate and for the 3-hour 
group under delayed training.— L. J. O’ Kelly. 

3860. Janis, Irving L., & Astrachan, Myrtle. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) The effects of elec- 
troconvulsive treatments on memory efficiency. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1951, 46, 501-511.—The 
hypothesis tested was: after the usual recovery 
period following electroshock treatment, there is a 
generalized, residual impairment in recall processes. 
The quantitative findings on recall failures show that 
the electroshock-treated patients, as compared with 
the control patients, were unable to answer a sig- 
nificantly larger number of questions about their life 
history and, when they were able to give an answer, 
their responses contained significantly fewer details 
and exhibited longer reaction times.— L. N. Solomon. 


3861. Lafuze, Marion. (Oshkosh (Wis.) High 
School.) A study of the learning of fundamental 
skills by college freshmen women of low motor 
ability. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth, 1951, 22, 
149-157.—A study “to determine the status of col- 
lege freshman women of low motor ability” in 
agility, balance, kinesthetic response, serial reac- 
tion time, and strength and to compare an 8 and 16 
week instruction period in the training in funda- 
mental skills. The Scott Motor Ability battery was 
used to establish criterion groups. Students who 
scored “in the lower quartile on this test battery 
make scores significantly lower than those in the 
upper quartile group” in agility, balance, serial 
reaction time, push and pull strength. Improvement 
in general motor ability and knowledge of funda- 
mentai skills can be attained to a somewhat greater 
extent by 16 weeks of instruction than in the 8 week 
period.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3862. Leuba, Clarence, & Dunlap, Ralph. (Anii- 
och College, Yellow Springs, O.) Conditioning imag- 
ery. J. exp. Psychol. 1951, 41, 352-355.—Four 
college students were subjected to a sensory condi- 
tioning procedure under deep hypnosis. After 
amnesia for the conditioning session was produced 
the subject was awakened and instructed to imagine 
a number of situations (used as controls) one of 
which was the conditioned stimulus and to report 
any experiences which occurred in response to them. 
“For all four S’s and in each of a variety of situations, 
conditioned sensations (imagery) usually appeared 
in response to imagining the situation to which those 
sensations had originally been conditioned.”— 
M. J. Wayner, Jr. 
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3863. Lincoln, Robert S., & Smith, Karl U. 
(U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Transfer of training in 
tracking performance at different target speeds. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1951, 35, 358-362.—Subjects trained 
at a medium target speed made scores significantly 
superior to those made by groups trained at low and 
at high target speeds, when later tested on the low 
and medium target speeds. This same group, how- 
ever, made inferior scores when tested on the high 
target speed. Because of this, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that there are specific factors involved in 
tracking training, i.e., that training at certain target 
speeds leads to superior performance when particu- 
lar target speeds are introduced at a later time.— 
W. H. Osterberg. 

3864. McAllister, Dorothy E., & Lewis, Don. 
(U. Iowa, Iowa City.) Facilitation and interference 
in performance on the modified Mashburn ap- 
paratus: II. The effects of varying the amount of 
interpolated learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 41, 
356-363.—Amount of original learning (OL) and 
interpolated learning (IL) of the reversed task on the 
modified Mashburn apparatus was varied and the 
subsequent loses in performance during initial re- 
learning (RL) was determined. Twelve groups of 
subjects were divided in 3 subexperiments of 4 
groups each. Each group relearned the original 
task under the same conditions. It was found that 
the results could be interpreted without reference to 
control groups. In general, for each of the three 
fixed amounts of OL, retroactive interference in- 
creased with the amount of IL.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

3865. Maier, Norman R. F., & Ellen, Paul. 
(U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) The effect of lactose in 
the diet on frustration-susceptibility in rats. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1951, 44, 551-556.—Rats on 
a 10% lactose diet showed significantly more fixated 
responses in a discrimination learning problem, al- 
though rats not fixating showed no inter-group differ- 
ences in trials to learn the discrimination. This 
supports the writers’ hypothesis that “addition of 
10% lactose to the diet increases an animal’s frustra- 
tion-susceptibility.”— L. J. O'Kelly. 

3866. Montgomery, Kay C. (Corneil U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) The relation between exploratory behavior 
and spontaneous alternation in the white rat. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1951, 44, 582-589.—Satiated 
animals were allowed to freely explore simple ele- 
vated mazes. Exploratory behavior decreased with 
time and increased with size of maze. Although 
there were individual preferences for right or left 
turns and for particular places in the maze, the turn 
preferences were not generalized and place prefer- 
ences disappeared with increasing time of exposure. 
“The findings are interpreted as supporting place- 
avoidance, as constrasted to response-avoidance, 
explanations of spontaneous alternation.’-—L. J. 
O'Kelly. 

3867. Porter, Paul B., Griffin, A. Clark, & Stone, 
Calvin P. (Stanford U., Calif.) Behavioral assess- 
ment of glutamic acid metabolism with observations 
on pyridoxine and folic acid deficiencies. J. comp. 
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physiol. Psychol., 1951, 44, 543-550.—The effect of 
diets directly interfering with glutamic acid metab- 
olism together with control diets of various types, 
including folic-acid deficient diets were observed in 
rats’ performance on an 8-unit Worden-U maze. No 
significant effects of diet on learning were observed. 
—L. I. O'Kelly. 

3868. Ritchie, B. F., Hay, Alice, & Hare, Rachel. 
(Swarthmore Coll., Pa.) Studies in spatial learning. 
IX. A dispositional analysis of response-perform- 
ance. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1951, 44, 442-449. 
—Using 3-month old pigmented male rats and food 


deprivation two groups of animals were trained on a 
single-unit elevated T-maze, four trials a day, for 
10 days. One group received all of its trials in the 


same room; the other group received the first two 
daily trials in one room and the last two in another 
on identical apparatus. The two rooms differed in il- 
lumination and in orientation of the maze within the 
room. The two-room group showed significantly 
fewer errors and more rapid error-reduction in the 
ten-day training. After a discussion of theoretical 
implications the writers conclude ‘‘that in hetero- 
geneous environments rats acquire place-disposi- 
tions.”"— L. I. O’ Kelly. 

3869. Stewart, Jean W., & Ades, Harlow W. 
(Emory U., Ga.) The time factor in reintegration of 
a learned habit lost after temporal lobe lesions in the 
monkey (Macaca mulatta). J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1951, 44, 479-486.—After training monkeys 
to escape shock paired with a buzzer, various tem- 
poral and prefrontal ablations were performed and 
retesting done at varying intervals following opera- 
tion. It is concluded ‘that bilateral spontaneous 
‘reorganization’ of a learned auditory response does 
occur in the monkey following unilateral removal of 
the auditory area if there is an interval of at least 
seven days before removal of the contralateral side 
and if the corpus callosum, anterior commisure, and 
prefrontal lobes are intact.’’— L. J. O’ Kelly. 

3870. Thistlethwaite, Donald. (U. Jilinois, Ur- 
bana.) An experimental test of a reinforcement in- 
terpretation of latent learning. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1951, 44, 431-441.—Experiments are re- 
ported in which satiated pigmented rats were trained 
in a Y maze with food in one arm. Although no 
preference for the food-arm was shown during 
training, when the animals were made hungry they 
made appropriate choices. A control group trained 
under satiated conditions but with no food present 
until the last training day located the food when 
hungry as readily as the other groups. The writer 
concludes that the results support a perceptual 
rather than a reinforcement interpretation of learn- 
ing.— L. I. O’Kelly. 

3871. Walker, Edward L. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Drive specificity and learning: demonstra- 
tion of a response tendency acquired under a strong 
irrelevant drive. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1951, 44, 
596-603.—"“Thirty-two female albino rats were 
trained under thirst to make one turn to water in a 
single choice point diamond maze. This response 
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was then extinguished by removing the water. Dur- 
ing this training the Experimental Group (N = 20) 
found food, for which they had been satiated, in the 
incorrect goal box. For the Control Group (N 
= 12) this box was empty. When all animals were 
made hungry, the Experimental Group modified its 
performance by taking a significantly greater num- 
ber of turns to the food side. The change in motiva- 
tion did not affect the performance of the Control 
Group. A suggested theoretical interpretation of 
these and related results is offered in terms of cue 
stimuli common to drive states produced by depriva- 
tion of different goal objects.” — L. I, O'Kelly. 


(See also abstracts 3704, 3774, 3775, 4212, 4226, 
4267, 4303, 4318, 4343, 4354, 4367) 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


3872. Fromm, Erich. The forgotten language: 
an introduction to the understanding of dreams, 
fairy tales and myths. New York: Rinehart, 1951. 
vii, 263 p. $2.50.—Fromm develops the theme of 
symbolism as ‘‘the only universal language the hu- 
man race ever developed.”” He distinguishes 3 kinds 
of symbols: (1) conventional, e.g. words denoting 
objects by common agreement; (2) accidental, exem- 
plified by symbolic meanings derived from one’s per- 
sonal experience; and (3) universal symbols of un- 


varying, intrinsic meaning shared by all men. 
Freud's views on dreams are broadened to include 
‘the significant expression of any kind of mental ac- 
tivity under the condition of sleep."’ The history and 
art of dream interpretation are treated in some de- 


tail. In a concluding chapter on symbolic language 
in myth, fairy tale, ritual and novel, Fromm gives a 
new interpretation of the Oedipus myth: the real 
issue is no longer incest, but the struggle against 
paternal authority, evolving from the ancient fight 
between patriarchal and matriarchal systems of 


S¢ ciety. H. H. Strupp. 


3873. Guetzkow, Harold. (Carnegie Insti. Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh 13, Pa.) An analysis of the opera- 
tion of set in problem-solving behavior. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1951, 45, 219-244.—Two independent and 
distinct factors involved in the operation of set were 
extracted in the experiment, namely ‘‘the suscep- 
tivity to set,” and “‘the ability to surmouateet, once 
it is acquired.” The isolation of these two factors 
was first suggested by the absence of sex differences 
in the first and by the presence of such differences in 
the second. The existence of these two factors was 
also proven by the way in which groups of individuals 
possessing the traits in great or small amount be- 
haved on other tests which were related to the two 
factors. Because one of the problem situations in- 
volved reproductive thinking, while the other in- 
volved productive thinking, the conclusions reached 
about the operation of set should apply to problem- 
solving in general.—M. J. Stanford. 


3874. Humphrey, George. (Oxford U., England.) 
There is no problem of meaning. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1951, 42, 238-249.—". . . the psychological ‘prob- 
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lem of meaning’ is not a problem at all;. . . further 
it appears to be a problem only because we have in- 
herited the method of thought which concentrated 
attention on man and neglected his environment, or, 
stated otherwise, because the biological aspect of 
human organisms and their activities has been for- 
gotten. With any philosophical problems it has 
nothing to do."’ The author discusses the term 
meaning with reference to perception, images, 
language, general ideas, and thinking. “It is main- 
tained that by the artificial separation of psychologi- 
cal processes from the environment in which they 
function an unnecessary ‘problem of meaning’ has 
been created.”—L. E. Thune. 


(See also abstracts 4257, 4301, 4350) 


INTELLIGENCE 


3875. deGroot, A. D. (U. Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands.) War and the intelligence of youth. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1951, 46, 596-597.—Support- 
ing the thesis that the drop in the average 1Q of 
the applicants to the Philips Industrial Training 
School at Eindhoven during 1944 and 1945 was due 
to the influences of the war is the presently reported 
fact that the average IQ values for the classes of 
applicants for the years 1948, 1949, and 1950 have 
already achieved the prewar level.— L. N. Solomon. 

3876. Vernon, Philip E. Recent investigations of 
intelligence and its measurement. Eugen. Rev., 
1951, 43, 125-137.—This paper deals with studies of 
practice, coaching and environmental effects on test 
results and their implications. Scores on 6 mental 
tests made by 10,000 18-year-old army recruits were 
analyzed as to regional areas, for differences be- 
tween natives and migrants, for relation to family 
size, and for 4 factor loadings. A greater negative 
correlation was found between g and family size 
than between education and family size. Vernon’s 
criticism of tests is to be applied only to their use in 
genetic studies, it being virtually impossible to find 
a culturally neutral test for the purpose of making 
inter-racial comparisons, There can be no pure test 
of inborn ability. —G. C. Schwesinger. 


(See also abstracts 4304, 4376) 


PERSONALITY 


3877. Lersch, Philipp. (U. Munchen, Germany.) 
Aufbau der Person. (Personality). (4th ed.) 
Munchen: Barth, 1951. 549 p.—This is the 4th edi- 
tion of Lersch’s “‘Aufbau des Charakters”’ (Science 
of character) published first in 1938 (see 12: 6473). 
According to the author, psychology occupies a key 
position between “Natur und Geisteswissenshaft”’ 
(Natural and Social Sciences). It is his belief that 
only a limited number of mental experiences may be 
investigated by experimental methods. Although 
the author recognizes the contributions which 
Gestalt psychology and also dynamic psychology 
have made to modern psychological insight, his 
final conclusions coincide with the German philo- 
sophical tradition: he emphasizes the prerogative of 
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metaphysics over a scientifically oriented psychol- 
ogy.—E. Barschak. 


3878. McClelland, David C. (Wesleyan U., 
Middletown, Conn.) Personality. New York: 
William Sloane, 1951. xvi, 654 p. $5.50.—lIn- 


tended as a theoretically oriented text in the psy- 
chology of personality, this volume approaches the 
field in terms of 3 kinds of personality variables: 
trait, schema, and motive. These 3 parts, each de- 
veloped in 3 chapters, are preceded by a 4-chapter 
part on methodology and followed by 2 chapters of 
summary and integration. Each approach to per- 
sonality is illustrated by relevant data on Karl, an 
undergraduate. In the final chapter the reader is 
given the task of predicting certain concrete acts of 
Karl.— N. L. Gage. 

3879. Miura, Takesi. (Tokyo U., Tokyo, Japan.) 
On the “rigidity” in personality structure. Jap. J. 
Psychol., 1950, 20(2), 62-66.—The author discusses 
the concept of personality rigidity, particularly as 
advanced in the dynamic concepts of Werner and 
Kounin. In Japanese.—C. M. Louttit. 

3880. Petryschyn, Jaroslaw Th. Untersuchungen 
zum Problem der Konstitutionstypologie bei Ukrain- 
ern. (Investigations with respect to the problem of 
constitution-typology among Ukrainians.) Arch. 
Psychiat. Z. Neurol., 1951, 186, 30-45.—Out of 419 
male Ukrainian subjects 36 with body builds of the 
Kretschmer types (8 athletics, 18 pyknics, 10 lepto- 
somes) are compared as to basic psychic character 
by means of 4 psychological methods: (1) the degree 
of color and form observation; (2) perceptual range: 
(a) reading of a series of consonants, (b) reading of 
nonsense syllables; (3) bouquet construction; (4) 
autodiagnosis with Horst-Kibler Questionnaire mod- 
ified by Schall. Correspondences between the re- 
spective body build on the one side and the psychic 
character on the other side could be thoroughly 
observed. Body types performed differently on 
each of the tests — F. C. Sumner. 

3881. Weniger, Erich. Bildung und Persia- 
lichkeit. (Education and personality.) Sammlung, 
1951, 6, 216-229.—Because of the vehement argu- 
ment about the reform of schools and universities in 
Germany at the present time, the author attempts to 
view the concepts of education and personality. 
After reviewing the historical relationship of the 
two, he concludes that education is of secondary 
importance in the development of personality.— 
M. J. Stanford. 


(See also abstracts 4241, 4255, 4279, 4336) 


AESTHETICS 


3882. Bergler, Edmund. (251 Central Park West, 
New York 24.) Literary critics who can spell but 
not read; contributions to the occupational hazard 
of reviewers—“Emotional Reading Block.” Amer. 
Imago, 1951, 8, 189-218.—The reactions of literary 
critics to the author’s “The Writer and Psycho- 
analysis” are classified under such headings as 


“common sense,” “honest misunderstanding,”’ “‘in- 
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competent,” “contradictory,” ‘deliberately mali- 
cious,” “grudging condescending,” and “honest’’. 
Many critics “confronted with an emotional prob- 
lem proved incapable of reading with understand- 
ing.”’ Literary criticism needs ‘‘more psychiatric 
knowledge and less neuroticism for the members of 
its craft."—W. A. Varovel. 

3883. Bychowski, Gustav. Metapsychology of 
artistic creation. Psychoanal. Quart., 1951, 20, 592- 
602.—The motive for creative work, its content, and 
the unconscious processes which lead to creativity 
are analyzed, particularly with reference to the part 
played by the various psychic systems and the 
dynamic barriers separating them from each other. 
— N. H. Pronko. 

3884. Esman, Aaron H. (434 East 58 St., New 
York.) Jazz—a study in cultural conflict. Amer. 
Imago, 1951, 8, 219-226.—American “hot jazz’’ has 
been more generally accepted in France than in 
America, where the dominant cultural group has 
either rejected it or greatly modified it into ‘‘swing”’ 
and “popular dance music.’’ Here it has appealed 
most to those who have regarded themselves as 
outside the accepted cultural framework—‘‘intel- 
lectuals,”” adolescents, and negroes, who find in it 
“unspoken protest,’’ “kinaesthetic release,”’ and 
“stimulation of repressed erotic drives.”"-—W. A. 
Varvel. 

3885. Esman, Aaron H. Mozart: a study in gen- 
ius. Psychoanal. Quart., 1951, 20, 603-612.— 
Mozart’s life and work are examined in an attempt 
to relate his creativity to extant psychoanalytic 
theories of sublimation. The sources, and motiva- 
tion of his creativity are traced out and their func- 
tions are explained in his total psychic economy.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

3886. Israeli, Nathan. (Long Island U., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.) The esthetics oftime. J. gen. Psychol., 
1951, 45, 259-263.—-In his discussion of the esthetics 
of time which may be applied to everyday orienta- 
tion of individuals and groups and indirectly to de- 
velopment and appreciation of works of art, the 
author considers important: (1) the “structural 
factors’’ that pertain to all or certain time divisions 
and bear upon esthetic attitudes and reactions in con- 
nection with orientation to or preoccupation with 
them; (2) the “esthetic factors of personal time,” 
and (3) the “esthetic factors of social time."’ In 
giving a brief survey of certain basic problems in 
the esthetics of time reference is also made to the 
common interest art and psychiatry have in this 
field.— M. J. Stanford. 

3887. McGinnis, C. S., Elnick, M., & Kraichman, 
M. (Temple U., Philadelphia, Pa.) A study of the 
vowel formants of well-known male operatic singers. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1951, 23, 440-446.—‘'The 
object of this investigation was to determine whether 
the formants for a vowel sustained by well-known 
male singers would agree with one another; and to 
investigate whether there is appreciable difference 
in these characteristic frequencies between trained 
and untrained voices.” Samples from commercial 
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phonographic records were re-recorded and subjected 
to harmonic wave analysis. In general, vowels sung 
by the male voice show three important formant 
regions. The prominence of the third and higher 
formants is indicative of trained voices. The un- 
trained voice shows very little of even the third 
formant. The first three formants for well known 
male singers show great similarity as far as fre- 
quency position is concerned.—J. Pollack. 

3888. Racker, Heinrich. Contributions to psy- 
choanalysis of music. Amer. Imago, 1951, 8, 129- 
163.—The analysis of a case of schizophrenia leads 
to certain conclusions about the origin and meaning 
of music which are strengthened by reference to 
anthropological data and found to agree in general 
with the results of previous papers by Reik, Pfeifer, 
and Sterba.-W. A. Varvel. 


(See also abstracts 3782, 4274, 4326) 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


3889. Binger, Carl. What is maturity? Harpers 
Mag., 1951, 202(1212), 70-78.—A comprehensive 
discussion of the concept of maturity; the “concept 
of maturity” is dealt with as a process and not as a 
state. The parent-child relationship and the role it 
plays in maturity-immaturity is developed in detail. 
3 case studies: (1) “an outspoken neurosis”; (2) “a 
severe character disorder’’; and (3) “a psychoso- 
matic disturbance” are used as illustrations and in- 
terpreted along psychoanalytic lines.—S. Hutter. 


CurtpHoop & ADOLESCENCE 


Beals, Lester. (Colin Kelly Jr. High School, 

‘ugene, Ore.) A study of certain home factors and 
their relationship to the personal adjustment of 
children. Sch. & Soc., 1950, 72, 55-57.—The grow- 
ing concern for the breakdown of the American home 
lead to this study. Ten home factors were studied in 
the cases of 100 pupils. The California Test of 
Personality, Elementary Series was used in estab- 
lishing two groups, those above and below the 50 
percentile mark. This exploratory study points out 
the need for some definitive work in several of the 
10 areas. The schools, second in position of influence 
to the home, can do a much better job when each 
pupil is better known.—R. S. Waldrop! * ¢ 

3891. Bostock, John. (U. Queensland, Australia.) 
Enuresis and toilet training. Med. J. Aust., 1951, 2, 
110-113.—The relation of breast feeding and toilet 
training to later enuresis is studied. No significant 
association of later enuresis with breast feeding is 
discovered. Rigid toilet training is found to be 
strongly associated with later enuresis (the Chi- 
square probability is 18.4). A significant association 
is found between the type of toilet training and ac- 
ceptance of the child. Unwanted children tend to 
be rigidly trained. The frustration factor in break- 
ing down habit formation is discussed—F. C. 
Sumner. 

3892. Brauner, Alfred. Questionnaire posé a@ 300 
enfants. (Questionnaire given to 300 children.) 


3890. 
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Psyché, 1951, 6, 752-755.—A brief extract from a 
book by the same author to be published shortly 
“Nos livres d’enfants ont menti."” (Our books on 
children have lied.) Partial results of a question- 
naire probing the relationship between love of 
the unreal and discipline in children are described. 
Nine specific cases are illustrated.—G. Besnard. 

3893. Dalla Volta, Amedeo. La rappresentazione 
del’universo infantile. (The child's representation of 
the universe.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1951, 
12, 164-217.—A detailed analysis of the concept of 
the universe as present in children between 4 and 
12 years of age. The research concerns verbal, and 
especially graphic responses. The results show that 
the responses are different depending on the child’s 
concept of land, world, or universe, which in turn 
depend on the child's home, scholastic, and religious 
background; this is true also with reference to the 
child's representation of the metaphysical universe. 
A general characteristic observed is ‘‘the tendency of 
the child to represent the totality of things as a 
finite whole.” French and English summaries.— 
A. Manoil. 

3894. Hallowitz, David. (National Home for 
Jewish Children, Denver, Colo.) The element of 
parental identification in the child care institution. 
Social Casewk., 1952, 33, 24-30.—This paper focuses 
attention, by means of a case illustration, on “a 
group of young children in institutional placement 
who, because of the absence of opportunity for 
parental relationships within their own families, 
have need for identification with parental figures in 
their new environment.” In the case described the 
worker helps the child with his problems of imma- 
ture ego-development through utilization of the 
identification process within the framework of 
realistic controls.—L. B. Costin. 


3895. Heron, Alastair. (U. Manchester, England.) 
A study of temperament in adolescence. Brit. J. 
Psychol., 1951, 42, 218-237.—On the basis of ques- 
tionnaire and paper and pencil personality measures 
administered to school children, the author finds that 
12 to 17 year old boys may be divided significantly 
into two groups: those who do and those who do not 
express interest in young children. These attitude 
groups are compared with each other and with similar 
groups of adolescent girls —L. E. Thune. 

3896. ard, Josephine R. Sibling rivalry and 
social heredity. Psychiatry, 1951, 14, 375-385.— 
“The mother’s childhood rivalries persist in the 
present, so that the presence of children who are po- 
tential rivals to each other in a new generation re- 
activates in the mother the old feelings that have 
never been worked through. In these cases the 
complex identification of one of her children with 
herself, of another with her rival, and of herself 
with one or both of her parents, gives the dynamic 
background for re-enacting the old pattern.”— 


N. H. Pronko. 
3897. Housden, Leslie George. The teaching of 
entcraft. London: Methuen, 1951. 140 


s.6d.—This is a primer describing Parentcraft, the 
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art of sound family life. A thorough curriculum and 
ideal methodology are described including physical 
care, moral and social development, technique of 
teaching the subject. The author rounds out his 

resentation with a history of Parentcraft as taught 
in Great Britain, student and social-worker views 
of the courses. Addended are outlines for lectures to 
student groups, a syllabus for teaching Mothercraft. 
—J. Cowen. 

3898. Huizing, Henk C., & Pollack, Doreen. 
(University Ear Clinic, Groningen, Netherlands.) 
Effects of limited hearing on the development of 
speech in children under three years of age. Pedi- 
atrics, Springfield, 1951, 8, 54-59.—It is explained 
how it is now possible to insure ncrmal development 
of speech elements in acoustically handicapped chil- 
dren by detecting the limited hearing at a very early 
age by means of new testing procedures from the 
age of 2 years or even earlier, upwards. Special 
treatment, hearing aids, training of parents play also 
an important part.— F. C. Sumner. 

3899. Kobayashi, Etsuko. (Tohoku U., Sendai, 
Japan.) The tendency of vanity in the adolescence. 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1950, 20(2), 44-45.—From the 
results of a questionnaire study with 171 college 
women and 242 high school girls the author con- 
cludes that vanity is rooted in the deep mechanism 
of self-consciousness and a positive study of it re- 
quires an elaborate observation of behavior and 
phenomenological analysis of its relation to energy 
and shame, etc. In Japanese with English sum- 
ary.—C. H. Sprow. 

3900. Lulow, William V. An experimental ap- 
pen toward the prevention of behavior disorders 
n a group of nursery school children. Int. J. Group 
Psychother., 1951, 1, 144-153.—Three weekly meet- 
ings with parents and teachers of nursery school 
children on the development of the child’s person- 
ality, were followed by ten meetings on the parents’ 
stories of their own children. Group discussion of 
problems and their causes led to understanding of 
the parents’ role in behavior disorders and, in turn, 
to changes in the childrens’ behavior. Three cases 
and supplemented notes are presented WN. M. 
Locke. 

3901. Moloney, James Clark. The battle for 
mental health. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1952. 105 p. $3.50.—Close association between 
mother and child, especially in the earliest years, is 
natural and psychologically necessary. The father’s 
presence, to help absorb anxiety, is also crucial. De- 
troit’s Cornelian Corner, aimed to discourage hos- 
pitals’ practice of separating newborn infants from 
mothers and to encourage breast feeding, is de- 
scribed and its results explained. The final chapter 
discusses ways of promoting relaxation in mothers to 
further mental health—W. L. Wilkins. 

3902. Neisser, Edith G. Brothers and sisters. 
New York: Harper, 1951. x, 241 p. $3.00.—Sub- 
titled ‘‘How to deal sensibly and constructively with 
the normal jealousy and friction between children in 
the same family,” this book is designed for parents, 
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teachers and group leaders. It analyzes causes of 
ambivalent feelings between siblings and the ways 
in which these feelings vary as the child grows older 
and as his attitudes towards his parents change 
Written in non-technical language and liberally il- 
lustrated by examples from every-day living, it 
considers how sibling and family relationships 
contribute to personality development and suggests 
the potential values of group living for fostering 
healthy emotional maturity.—M. F. Fiedler. 

3903. Ross, Helen. (/nstitute for Psychoanalysis, 
Chicago, Ill.) Fears of children. Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1951. 49 p. 40¢.—One of the 
SRA Better Living Booklets, this booklet is designed 
to aid parents and teachers in helping children to 
become competent and happy adults. It discusses 
briefly and in every-day language the nature of fear, 
common causes of fear in children and ways in which 
adults can help children when they are fearful. The 
booklet is liberally illustrated and suggestions for 
further reading are given.—M. F. Fiedler. 


3904. Seils, Leroy G. (Texas Western College, 
El Paso.) The relationship between measures of 
physical growth and gross motor performance of 
primary-grade school children. Res. Quart. Amer. 
Ass. Hith, 1951, 22, 244—-260.—Seils reports on a 
study to determine the relationships which exist 
“between measures of physical growth and maturity 
of primary-school children and their proficiency in 
performing certain gross motor activities.” An 
analysis of means in running performance, balance, 
agility, jumping, throwing, striking, catching, all 
seem to show improvement at each successive grade 
level. Little or no relationship was demonstrable 
between gross motor skill performance of primary 
grade children and their age, height or weight. Some 
correlation was found between a measure of ma- 
turity and certain gross motor skills. Skeletal 
maturity and motor performance appear to have a 
modest interrelationship.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3905. Viana, Mario Gongalves. Psicologia da 
crianca. (Psychology of the child.) Porto, Portu- 
gal: Domingos Barreira, n.d. 343 p.—In Part I 
chapters are devoted to discussion of: the child vs. 
the adult, individual differences among children, 
habit, imitation, emulation, suggestion, fear, lying, 
love of stories, notions of time and space. In Part I! 
chapters are devoted to methods and difficulties in 
penetrating the mind of the child; the goodness and 
innocence of children; defects in children; curiosity: 
drawing; affectivity; language; egocentrism: 
thought; logic; imagination; play; crises of children. 
Part III devotes chapters to exceptional children; 
problems of sex; rivalry among children of the same 
family; lack of understanding between parents and 
children; differences between children educated by 
their own family, by another family, or in an 
orphanage; school truancy and absenting from home: 
influence of the social environment upon the child.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

3906. Weitzman, Ellis. (American U., Washing- 
ton, D. C.) Guiding children’s social growth. Chi- 
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cago: Science Research Associates, 1951. 49 p. 
40¢.—This pamphlet is designed to give a descrip- 
tion of social maturity, ‘“‘not merely the ability to 
live and work and play with other people, but also 
the ability to enjoy these activities fully... a 
useful, creative life . . . the kind of social behavior 
that brings good both to ourselves and others,” the 
trail followed in attaining it, the attributes of at- 
taining it. The parent’s role in teaching the child to 
be responsible, self reliant, sociable, is particularized ; 
nor are the teachers’ responsibilities in working with 
the child in the ideal “community,” the classroom, 
neglected.—J. Cowen. 


(See also abstracts 3746, 3748, 3875, 3940, 4274, 
4285, 4294, 4353) 


Maturity & O_p AGE 


3907. Albrecht, Ruth. (Alabama Polytechnic 
Inst., Auburn.) Social roles in the prevention of 
senility. J. Geront., 1951, 6, 380-386.—A total of 
100 subjects were selected from a Midwestern com- 
munity population of persons over 65 years of age. 
Each subject was interviewed and the subjects were 
rated by at least three judges. ‘Social factors in 
nonsenile patterns seemed to center around: 1. Ac- 
tive social roles, especially having a family but not 
depending only on family members and relatives for 
social life, 2. Association with other people in groups 
and individual relationships, 3. Interest in a variety 
of activities, 4. Interest in the future, 5. Marriage, 
6. Middle class status, and 7. Continued work.” 
Those who rated low on the Personality Register ap- 
peared “. . . relatively inactive and rated low in 
adjustment.’’—J. E. Birren. 


3908. Herkimer, Jessie K., & Meerloo, Joost A. 
M. (Presbyterian Hosp., New York.) Treatment of 
mental disturbances in elderly women. Soc. Case- 
wk., 1951, 32, 419-425.—Outpatient psychiatric 
treatment in combination with guidance by case- 
workers can be used successfully to avert the neces- 
sity of mental hospitalization for many elderly 
people. Four cases are presented and discussed 
where hospitalization was not needed and, in the 
authors’ opinion, would have been found necessary 
if social and psychiatric treatment had not been 
given on an outpatient basis.—L. B. Costiy. , 


3909. Kleemeier, Robert W. (Moosehaven, Orange 
Park, Fla.) The effect of a work program on ad- 
justment attitudes in an aged population. J 
Geront., 1951, 6, 372-379.—An attitude inventory 
designed to measure personal adjustment was given 
workers and non-workers in a home for the aged 
operated by the Loyal Order of Moose. The pur- 
pose was to determine the possible relation between 
participation in the work program of the home and 
personal adjustment. Attitude scores were com- 
pared for 104 male workers and 67 non-workers. 
Results indicate that workers show better personal 
adjustment than non-workers even when the two 
groups were equated for subjective estimates of 
health status. Better personal adjustment was 
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shown by both workers and non-workers who rated 
their health as good than by those who rated their 
health as poor.—J. EZ. Birren. 
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3910. Alexander, Franz. Our age of unreason; 
a study of the irrational forces in social life. (Rev. 
ed.) Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1951. 338 p. 
$4.50.—The third part of this revised edition (see 
17: 214), particularly the chapter on “Dynamic 
sociology in the making,” has undergone extensive 
changes; the chapter on “New frontiers’’ has been 
expanded; and a new chapter, “After two World 
Wars,” has been added to present the growing in- 
fluence of science on the social scene and the tend- 
ency of people to sacrifice individual freedom for 
the security they expect from a welfare state. 142- 
item bibliography.—A. J. Sprow. 

3911. Bales, Robert F. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.), & Strodtbeck, Fred L. Phases in group 
problem-solving. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1951, 
46, 485-495.—A set of categories for the first-hand 
observation of group process are presented. A set of 
conditions are described which are believed to be 
characteristic of many staff conferences, com- 
mittees, and similar groups dealing with problems of 
analysis and planning with the goal of group deci- 
sion. The hypothesis is presented that under these 
specified conditions the process tends to move 
through time from a relative emphasis upon problems 
of orientation, to problems of evaluation, and subse- 
quently to problems of control, and that concurrent 
with these transitions, the relative frequencies of 
both negative reactions and positive reactions tend 
to increase.—L. N. Solomon. 

3912. Bovard, Everett W., Jr. (U. Toronto, 
Canada.) The experimental production of inter- 
personal affect. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1951, 46, 
521-528.—“The problem was to determine whether 
group-centered process, where verbal interaction 
was maximized, would produce a higher level of 
interpersonal affect than leader-centered process, 
where such interaction was held to a minimum. A 
rating scale for affect was developed.’’ The results 
bore out the hypothesis.—L. N. Solomon. 

3913. Carter, Launor; MHaythorn, William; 
Shriver, Beatrice, & Lanzetta, John. (U. Rochester, 
N. Y.) The behavior of leaders and other group 
members. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1951, 46, 
589-595.—‘‘The behavior of individuals working in 
small groups on reasoning, mechanical assembly, 
and discussion tasks was rated according to a 
system of categorization. Some groups worked with 
an appointed leader and others in an emergent 
situation. The behavior of the leaders is compared 
with that of other group members. The unique be- 
havior of leaders for all situations and tasks was 
concerned with (a) analyzing the situation and (b) 
initiating action required.’-—L. N. Solomon. 

3914. Choisy, Maryse. Les fondements d’une 
méthode psychanalytique en sociologie. (Founda- 
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tions of a psychoanalytic method in sociology.) 
Psyché, 1951, 6, 609-622.—Psychoanalysis is quite 
flexibie and can be applied to a study of sociology. 
Sixteen points of attack are offered as the foundation 
of a study of sociology by psychoanalytic methods. 
—G. Besnard. 


3915. Darley, John G. (U. Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis.), Gross, Neal, & Martin, William E. 
Studies of group behavior: stability, change, and 
interrelations of psychometric and sociometric vari- 
ables. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1951, 46, 565—576.— 
The first in a series of papers, the present report de- 
scribes the groups and methods used in the research; 
it also analyzes the stability of the 13 small groups 
studied, and their similarity and disparity on se- 
lected sociological and psychological characteristics. 
“Two-retest performances on personality and socio- 
metric measures are analyzed, and selected variables 
are related to measures of satisfaction with ex- 
periences in the group residence units."—L. N. 
Solomon. 


3916. Dewey, Richard (U. Iilinois, Urbana.), 
& Humber, W. J. The development of human be- 
havior. N. Y.: Macmillan, 1951. xiv, 762 p. 
$5.50.—Part I contains chapters on the function of 
theory, the definition of social psychology, and the 
major factors that interact to develop human na- 
ture. Part II, on the social psychology of age 
groups, deals with physiological changes and sociali- 
zation at 5 age levels, from infancy to old age. Part 
III, entitled ‘“‘abnormal status, deviant roles, and 
personality,” treats the concepts of normality and 
minority status, with separate chapters on the 
physiological-anatomical, cultural, personal-social, 
criminal, and mentally ill minorities. Part IV de- 
velops the relationships to personality of the school, 
religion, the job and economic system, and abnormal 
types of collective behavior. Part V, social psy- 
chology and ethics, has a chapter on the good 
society.— N. L. Gage. 


3917. Dracoulidés, N. N. Les répercussions 
déshumanisantes du machinisme d’aujourd’hui. 
(“‘Decivilizing’’ repercussions of today’s machine 
age.) Psyché, 1951, 6, 729-732.—The almost total 
dependence of the civilized world on machines has a 
tendency to affect human dignity and individual 
personality.—G. Besnard. 


3918. Fantel, Ernest. The civilian and Army 
social atom before and after. Group Psychother., 
1951, 4, 66-69.—Every individual has a basic frame- 
work of interpersonal situations involving the inti- 
mate nucleus of people to whom he is related at the 
time. A constant sociometric pattern also appears 
among soldiers, usually characterised by an effort on 
the part of the individual to replace his civilian pro- 
totypes with army personnel. For example, the 
commanding officer stands as a parent figure to his 
men. Whether such replacements are adequate or 
not may determine the stability of the recruit. 
Diagrams of civilian and army social atoms are 
presented.—V. Johnson. 


26: 3915-3923 


® 3919. Fenchel, Gerd H., Monderer, Jack H., & 
Hartley, Eugene L. (City College of New York.) 
Subjective status and the equilibration hypothesis. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1951, 46, 476-479.— 
“Benoit-Smullyan postulated that as a result of 
status conversion processes there exists a real tend- 
ency for different types of status to reach a common 
level. In the present study an attempt was made to 
test the hypothesis that subjective status strivings 
of individuals within crucial reference groups will 
tend to illustrate the dynamics of equilibration. . . 
The findings were in accord with the hypothesis.”’ 
—L. N. Solomon. 

3920. Kent, Donald P., & Burnight, Robert G. 
(U. Connecticut, Storrs.) Group centrism in complex 
societies. Amer. J. Sociol., 1951, 57, 256-259.— 
Contact with more than a single culture may pro- 
duce one of three attitudes: the familiar ethnocen- 
tric view in which one’s own culture is preferred; a 
xenocentric view in with a culture other than one’s 
own is preferred, the reverse of the first; and cul- 
tural relativism, wherein each culture is evaluated 
in terms of its own circumstances and values.— 
D. L. Glick. 

3921. Madow, William G. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
The measurement and prediction of attitudes. J. 
Amer. statist. Ass., 1951, 46, 508-514.—Measure- 
ment and Prediction by Samuel A. Stouffer, Louis 
Guttman, Edward A. Suchman, Paul F. Lazars- 
feld, Shirley A. Star, and John A. Clausen is re- 
viewed (see 25: 3037). Mathematical models that 
are useful abstractions from the world of experience 
are presented. Mathematical implications are 
worked out and applications given. The uses of the 
techniques in predicting behavior are discussed and 
illustrated. It is often possible to disagree with 
some of the details, but not with the conclusion that 
new, exciting, and important ideas have been united 
with great insight into a highly stimulating and valu- 
able result.—G. C. Carter. 

3922. Mars, Louis. Nouvelle contribution a 
étude de la crise de possession. (New contribu- 
tion to the study of the crisis of possession.) Psyché, 
1951, 6, 640-665.—The social and economic factors 
of possession are briefly sketched. A new science of 
““Ethno-Psychiatrie” is advanced. This science 
studies the close relations which exist between psy- 
chological, sociological and economic factors present 
in a mental phenomenon. A narrow aspect of this 
new science is presented: ‘‘The role of possession in 
an animistic religion’? and “the rapport between 
psychological crises and the social and religious life 
of an individual.’’ 32-item bibliography.—G. Bes- 
nard. 

3923. Matthews, Jack. (American Inst. Research, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) Research on the development of 
valid situational tests of leadership: 1. Survey of 
the literature. Pittsburgh, Pa.: Amer. Inst. Re- 
search, (AGO, PRS Rep. 912), 1951. ii, 73 p—A 
survey emphasizing experiments offers a background 
for development of situational tests for the Army’s 
Leaders Courses. Typical definitions, techniques, 
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and intercorrelations are cited. Results suggest the 
feasibility of revising the Leader's Reaction Test for 
prediction of ‘“‘more ultimate criteria of leadership." 
Research will seek dependable traits, tests, and 
criteria for selecting infantry non-commissioned 
officers. 72-item bibliography.—R. Tyson. 

3924. Neiman, Lionel J.. & Hughes, James W. 
(indiana U., Bloomington.) The problem of the 
concept of role—a re-survey of the literature. 
Sec. Forces, 1951, 30, 141-149.—The literature on 
role (1900-1950) has been systematically reviewed 
under the rubrics of definitions used, methodologies 
used in applying the concept, fields of research in 
which it is used. Twelve conclusions on the use of 
the concept are given.—B. R. Fisher. 

3925. Parsons, Talcott, & Shils, Edward A. 


(Eds.) Toward a general theory of action. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1951. xi, 
506 p. $7.50.—A cooperative attempt to set up, 


and interrelate the principles and categories 
Contributors to 
include 


clarify, 
of the theory of the social sciences. 
this volume, in addition to the editors, 


E. C. Tolman, G. W. Allport, C. Kluckhohn, H. A. 
Murray, R. R. Sears, R. C. Sheldon, and S. A. 
Stouffer. Contents: Part 1, The general theory of 
action; Part 2, Values, motives, and systems of ac- 


tion; Part 3, A psychological model (Tolman); and 
Part 4, The theory of action and its application.— 
A. J. Sprow. 

3926. Reiter, Paul J. Problems of leadership 
and authority in local communities. Bull. World 
Fed. ment. Hith, 1951, 3(4), 157-163.—The 12 mem- 
ber discussion group on this subject at the WFMH 
1950 Paris meeting derived basic assumptions con- 
cerning community organization. It then examined 
the facts of leadership and authority and issued a 
report which itemized the basically characteristic 
behaviors of leadership, followership, authority, and 
the psychological factors involved, and summarized 
30 problems for further investigation 
French translation.—J. C. Franklin. 

3927. Vedder, Clyde B. (U. Florida, Gainesville.) 
Lonely Hearts Clubs viewed sociologically. Soc. 
Forces, 1951, 30, 219-222.—By writing, the author 
joined 11 Lonely Hearts Clubs (8 as a male member, 
3 as a female) in scattered parts of U.S., receiving 
numerous responses to ads describing ‘ ‘him ” and 

“her.” The functions of the Clubs, and ‘ the per- 
sonal and social factors that are responsible for this 
comparatively recent institution” are analyzed and 
interpreted. In general, the author takes a dim view 
of the effects of the Clubs.—B. R. Fisher. 


See also abstracts 3699, 3713, 3846, 4255, 4281) 





in this report. 


are disc usse ad. 


Metuops & MEASUREMENTS 


3928. Criswell, Joan H. (Office of Naval Research, 
Washington, D. C.), & Jennings, Helen Hall. 4 
critique of Chapin’s “Sociometric Stars as Isolates.” 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1951, 57, 260-264.—Comment is 
made on F. Stuart Chapin’s recent article on socio- 
metric stars as isolates (see 25: 3756). His argument 
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that highly chosen persons are isolated because of 
(1) the imbalance existing between the number of 
choices they receive and the number of choices they 
give, and (2) the outlying positions they tend to 
occupy in scatter plots of sociometric data is not 
supported. There fs no evidence that imbalance of 
expressed attraction implies emotional poverty. 
Nor is there any reason to interpret the presence of 
an individual in a thinly populated cell of a scatter 
plot as if this were separation from a social group. 
Experimental evidence and mathematical analysis 
actually show that highly chosen individuals have as 
much or more emotional expansiveness than the 
average and cannot be separated from their groups. 
A comment by Chapin is appended.—D. L. Glick. 


3929. Crutchfield, Richard S. (Swarthmore Coll., 
Pa.) Assessment of persons through a quasi grou 
interaction technique. J. abnorm. soc. Psych fl 
1951, 46, 577-588.—‘‘Comparative assessment of 
persons in situations of social interaction is difficult 
because the stimulus is different and uncontrolled 
for each person in the group. . . . A technique, the 
Group Squares Test, has been developed which sur- 
mounts this difficulty by preserving the essential 
character of a genuine group interaction situation, 
yet manipulating it experimentally so that the 
stimulus for each person is identical.’’ The test 
and its applications are described.— L. N. Solomon. 


3930. Glock, Charles Y. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Some implications of organization for social 
research. Soc. Forces, 1951, 30, 129-134.—Organ- 
ized social research, partly a result of the need for 
mass data, affects the nature of research and the 
roles and functions of the researcher. An analysis of 
its institutional framework is made. ‘It has become 
apparent that under specifically appropriate condi- 
tions, the characteristics of organization may serve 
to foster the formulation and attainment of re- 
search objectives in a number of ways. . That 
these conditions have not yet been characteris- 
tically achieved does not imply that present pat- 


terns of organization have been frozen.”—B. R. 
Fisher. 
3931. Pepinsky, Pauline N. The J-curve re- 


visited. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1951, 46, 534-538. 
—‘‘With due recognition of the adverse criticism that 
has been directed at the J-curve hypothesis of con- 
forming behavior, empirical data have been pre- 
sented which seemed to approximate the J-distribu- 
tion. These data have significance (a) in suggesting 
an extension of the J-curve concept to more com- 
plex behavior than that to which it has hitherto been 
applied, (b) in furnishing a plausible basis for further 
hypotheses about the social behavior of white and 
Negro adolescents, (c) in offering corroboration for 
previous observations of conforming behavior at 
the early adolescent level, and (d) in indicating what 
may be another meaningful aspect of information 
elicited by the sociometric method.”—L. UN. 
Solomon. 


(See also abstracts 4250, 4325) 
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Cutturges & CuLturAL RELATIONS 


3932. American Society of Group Psychotherapy 
and Psychodrama. Re on Round Table Con- 
ference on ninth annual meeting on group psycho- 
therapy and the treatment of minority problems. 
Group Psychother., 1951, 4, 74-76.—Report sum- 
marizes approaches and opinions of various experi- 
menters in the field of psychotherapy techniques, 
including group psychotherapy, with respect to 
minority problems, and the reaction of the individual 
in the minority group.—V. Johnson. 

3933. Berndt, Ronald M. (U. Sydney, Australia.) 
Subincision in a non-subincision area. Amer. 
Imago, 1951, 8, 165-179.—In western Arnhem Land 
where subincision is not practiced, relatively ac- 
curate knowledge of the technique exists and, like 
circumcision, it could eventually be adopted into 
Gunwinggu culture. Among these people, it might 
be accepted for its erotic potentialities rather than 
for the sacred, ritualistic meaning it has for neigh- 
boring groups. Aboriginal culture is less static 
than some have thought.—W. A. Varvel. 

3934. Choisy, Maryse. Le surmoi francais. (The 
French super ego.) Psyché, 1951, 6, 706-728.—A 
methodological approach to study the French super 
ego is presented. The thesis is based on factual 
aspects of the history of France.—G. Besnard. 

3935. Christie, Richard (New York U.), & 
Garcia, John. Subcultural variation in authoritarian 
personality. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1951, 46, 
457-469.—“‘The California Public Opinion Scale 
(Form 60A) was given to students in introductory 
psychology courses at the University of California 
and at a private university located in a southern city 
(Southwest City). The Southwest City sample 
showed significantly higher acceptance of items on 
both the E (Ethnocentrism) and F (Authoritarian- 
ism) scales indicating greater prejudice toward 
minority groups and greater acceptance of authori- 
tarian ideology.’’ Differential exposure to ideo- 
logical stimulation is invoked as a partial explana- 
tion of the results —L. N. Solomon. 


3936. Cooke, W. Henry. (Claremont Coll., Clare- 
mont, Calif.) Peoples of the Southwest: patterns of 
freedom and prejudice. New York: Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B’nai B'rith, 1951. 35 p. 25¢— 
The patterns of freedom and prejudice in the South- 
west are surveyed. The cruelty of the Japanese 
evacuation and bitter anti-Negro attitudes of some 
immigrants have awakened many citizens. Some of 
the gains in intergroup relations are outlined.— 


G. K. Morlan. 


3937. Devereux, George. Reality and dream; 
psychotherapy of a Plains Indian. New York: Inter- 
national Universities Press, 1951. 438 p. $7.50.— 
Theoretical and technical considerations in Part I 
are meant as background material for Part II which 
consists of a series of interviews with a Plains Indian 
suffering from a complicated symptom neurosis. 
His restoration to a level of functioning that was 
superior to his premorbid adjustment is discussed in 
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terms of the dynamics involved during the ensuing 
counseling undertaken as a research project. Part 
Ill presents the results of the psychological tests 
administered, and Part IV the graphic tests. There 
are prefaces by Karl Menninger and Robert Lowie. 
— N. H. Pronko. 

3938. Dunlap, Helen L. Games, sports, dancing, 
and other vigorous recreational activities and their 
function in Samoan culture. Res. Quart. Amer. 
Ass. Hlth, 1951, 22, 298-311.—Dunlap has en- 
deavored to explore ‘‘the manner in which games, 
sports, dancing and other vigorous recreational ac- 
tivities entered into the total culture of the Samoan 
people of the 19th Century” and to determine “‘the 
changes which were brought about in Samoan vigor- 
ous recreational activities through culture contacts.” 
29 references.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3939. Fang, T. C. (U. Toronto, Canada.) Racial 
differences in palm-print ridge counts: The a-b 
ridge count in the Ontario-British, European Jews 
and Ontario-Indians. J. Hered., 1951, 42, 261-263. 
—Some 445 palm prints of 3 randomly selected 
groups of different ethnic origin were studied for 
ridge counts. The mean count in the Ontario- 
British (85.88 ridges) was significantly higher than 
that of the British in general (83.03 ridges), and 
higher also than that of European Jews (80.24 
ridges). No significant sex differences were noted. 
Also a mean difference of 3.42 ridge counts was 
found between two different tribes of Indians 
sampled. The interpretation tends to suggest a 
relationship between the a-b count and some un- 
known mental character.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


3940. Eagan, Henry Enoch. Changing the atti- 
tude of Christian toward Jew; a psychological ap- 
proach through religion. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1952, xvi, 155 p. $2.75.—Three 
methods of interfaith education were tried in 5 day 
summer church camps. Average age was 16. A 
group of 357 that received no training served as con- 
trols. The indirect method of teaching Jewish 
origins and contributions to Christianity did not in- 
crease prejudice; neither did it reduce it. A second 
method, called focused private interview, employed 
the indirect class method with the addition of a 
half hour interview in which the adolescent was 
encouraged to relate his experiences with Jews. The 
direct method, in which personal experiences and 
attitudes were discussed as a regular part of the 
class teaching was the most effective, and the 
changes in attitudes were the most permanent as 
measured 8 months later. 68-item bibliography.— 
G. K. Morlan. 

3941. Klineberg, Otto. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Race and psychology. Paris: UNESCO, 
1951. 40 p. (UNESCO Publ. No. 892.) 25¢— 
After reviewing briefly the scientific evidence on 
race differences, the author concludes that “every 
racial group contains individuals who are well- 
endowed, others who are inferior, and still others in 
between. As far as we can judge, the range of 
capacities and the frequency of occurrence of various 
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levels of inherited ability are about the same in all 
racial groups.""—G. K. Morlan. 


3942. Marcuse, F. L. (State Coll., Washington, 
Pullman.) A note on “Antiminority remarks: a 
problem for action research.” J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1951, 46, 603.—While the original study by 
Citron et al. (see 24: 4560) recommneded that the 
most effective answer to the bigot should stress the 
“‘American tradition,”’ the present study with college 
students as subjects found the “individual differ- 
ences’’ answer to be most effective.— L. N. Solomon. 


3943. Mayer, Philip. Two studies in applied 
anthropology in Kenya. 1. Agricultural co-opera- 
tion by neighbourhood groups among the Gusii. 
2. Bridewealth limitation among the Gusii. Colon- 


ial Res. Stud. No. 3. London: H. M. Stationery 
Office for the Colonial Office, 1951. (New York: 
British Information Service. 65¢.)—Z The Gusii 
tribes’ indigenous system of reciprocal neighbor- 


hood work-parties reveals ready-made units, where 
improvement programs can utilize native leadership 
and customary channels of cooperation. JJ Bride- 
price inflation is disorganizing Gusii society. Tra- 
ditional measures for reduction and control of prices 
combine recognized authority, popular acceptance 
and public magical sanctions. A written code is 
proposed after analysis of native views on colonial 
authority, law and economics.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


3944. Pasamanick, Benjamin. (Johns Hopkins 
U., Baltimore, Md.) The intelligence of American 
children of Mexican parentage: a discussion of un- 
controlled variables. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1951, 
46, 598-602.—Carlson and Henderson's (see 25: 915) 
study of the intelligence of American Children of 
Mexican parentage is critically reviewed in terms of 
certain variables deemed uncontrolled. The effects 
of inadequate diet, subfactors in the cultural complex 
influencing constitutional and motivational vari- 
ables, and the prejudice of examiners are among 
the topics covered.— L. N. Solomon. 


3945. Réheim, Géza. (1 W. 85th St., New York.) 
Mythology of Arnhem Land. Amer. Imago, 1951, 8, 
181—187.—The author presents some psychoanalyti- 
cal interpretations of three mythological cycles con- 
tained in Elkins, Berndt and Berndt: “Art in Arn- 
hem Land.’”’—W. A. Varvel. e« 


3946. Wayland, Sloan R. Social patterns of 
farming. New York: Columbia University Seminar 
on Rural Life, 1951. 82 p.—The basic thesis of the 
study is that “social patterns of farming, having dis- 
tinctive demographic and socio-economic character- 
istics, may be delineated. . . the use of such a classi- 
fication will facilitate the location and refinement of 
significant relationships which are presently ob- 
scured.’’ The method of delineating the social pat- 
terns, the characteristics of each pattern, and the 
uses of this proposed classification are described.— 
A. J. Sprow. 


(See also abstracts 3719, 3794, 4302, 4303, 4305) 
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SociaL INSTITUTIONS 


3947. Abel, Theodore. (Hunter Coll., New York.) 
The sociology of concentration camps. Soc. Forces, 
1951, 30, 150-155.—A brief discussion of ‘some of 
the tasks and approaches which sociologists have 
initiated in their preliminary investigation of the 
material’ on concentration camps.—B. R. Fisher. 


3948. Adams, Richard N. (Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C.) Personnel in culture 
change: a test of a hypothesis. Soc. Forces, 1951, 
30, 185-189.—Data from a historical community 
study in the town of Muquiyauvo (Peru) are brought 
to bear on Barnett’s hypothesis that it is not the high- 
status, highly-popular and imitated persons who are 
successful cultural innovators (the standard anthro- 
pological view), but the ‘“‘maladjusted, the frustrated, 
and the incompetent,” those with personal conflicts, 
regardless of their prestige or status. The hypothesis 
does not hold for the stable Muquiyauyo society; the 
groups from which Barnett derived his hypothesis 
were “under extreme pressure and suffering eco- 
nomic collapse, . . . going into a series of crises,” 
and the hypothesis about innovators may hold under 
those conditions.—B. R. Fisher. 


3949. Angell, Robert Cooley. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) The moral integration of American cities. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1951, 57, Pt. 2, vii, 140 p—A 
sociological counterpart to the work of Thorndike 
on American cities, this is an attempt to secure ob- 
jective indices of the degree to which there is a set 
of common ends and values toward which members 
of a community are oriented and in terms of which 
the life of the group is organized. Two indices— 
welfare effort and crime—were used to estimate the 
moral integration of 28 urban areas as a preliminary 
to selecting 4 cities, ranging from superior to in- 
ferior integration, for intensive study. 9 variables 
were tested for causal relation to moral integration 
in cities of more than 100,000. Of these, five showed 
definite relationship—heterogeneity, mobility, rate 
of city growth, percentage of married women work- 
ing, and rental spread.—D. L. Glick. 


3950. Barron, Milton L. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) Research on intermarriage: a survey of 
accomplishments and prospects. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1951, 57, 249-255.—Sociological research on inter- 
marriage has been concerned with (1) the causal 
factors, (2) the patterns of incidence and selection, 
and (3) the consequences among the marriage part- 
ners and their children. Many important gaps re- 
main for investigation in each area. An inconsist- 
ency found among Americans is their conservative 
attitude toward intermarriage, on the one hand, and 
their activities, on the other hand, in creating social 
and cultural conditions favoring intermarriage.— 


D. L. Glick. 


3951. Bloch, Herbert A. (St. Lawrence U., 
Canton, N. Y.) The sociology of gambling. Amer. 
J. Sociol., 1951, 57, 215—-221.—Widespread resent- 
ment against gambling may be explained by the 
failure of gamblers to perform normally expected 
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productive functions. The degree of antipathy 
differs according to class. The chance element in 
human life is particularly exploited in those societies 
where status is largely competitive and dependent 
upon pecuniary standards. The stabilizing and 
routinized mechanisms of social living are antitheti- 
cal to gambling, which resists arbitrary social con- 
trol.—D. L. Glick. 

3952. Boisen, Anton T. (Elgin State Hosp., 
Elgin, Ill.) The development and validation of re- 
ligious faith. Psychiatry, 1951, 14, 455-462—The 
development of Christian theology is compared with 
the growth of the Quaker sect from its inception 
with George Fox. Religious faith is next considered 
from the standpoint of the creative functions which 
it performs, and the way in which new beliefs get 
started and the means, within normal social func- 
tioning, by which superior beliefs are weeded out 
from inferior ones is discussed.— N. H. Pronko. 


3953. Brown, James Stephen. (U. Kentucky, 
Lexington.) Social class, intermarriage, and church 
membership in a Kentucky community. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1951, 57, 232—242.—In the Holiness groups 
in a Kentucky mountain community intermarriage 
(which refers here to endogamy in a kinship group) 
is concentrated in the highest and lowest social 
classes. Members of the highest class apparently in- 
termarried because they refused to associate inti- 
mately with lower-class families who, in turn, 
intermarried because the higher-class people refused 
to associate with them. Membership in Holiness 
groups was confined almost entirely to the lowest- 
class group and the Holiness groups met specific, 
unique needs of low-class people.—D. L. Glick. 

3954. Cattell, Raymond B., & Adelson, Marvin. 
(U. Illinois, Urbana.) The dimensions of social 
change in the U. S. A. as determined by the P- 
technique. Soc. Froces, 1951, 30, 190—-201.—The 
function of the P-technique (a form of factor 
analysis) and Cattell’s concept of syntality are in- 
troduced briefly. The technique was applied to 44 
items of U. S. social data for 1845-1945 (e.g., gross 
public debt per capita, percent urban population, 
size of the average farm, horsepower available per 
worker, etc.), and 5 principal factors extracted. 
The latter are described in terms of the variables 
which load them most highly, and the findings’ im- 
plications are set forth.—B. R. Fisher. 

3955. Clark, Kenneth E., & Swanson, Charles E. 
(U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Neighborhood reac- 
tion to public low-rent housing. J. appl. Psychol., 
1951, 35, 342-347.—When neighbors of a proposed 
low-rent housing development were queried to learn 
their reactions to the project, it was found: (1) 
about as many neighbors favored as opposed the 
project; (2) the intensity with which these opinions 
were held was greatest for those persons who had 
made up their minds, and especially for those who 
had attended meetings to discuss the nature of the 
project and implications for the neighborhood; (3) 
persons who felt strongly and who attended meetings 
to discuss the project were much better informed on 
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matters of fact about the project, than were persons 
feeling less strongly and not attending meetings, and 
(4) persons who favored the project differed mark- 
edly from those who opposed in their expectations 
of the influence of the project on the future develop- 
ment of the neighborhood, on schools, on property 
values, taxes, and the like.—W. H. Osterberg. 


3956. Demerath, N. J. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill.) The housing of Psyche. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1951, 35, 410-417.—Emphasis is 


placed upon the need for recognition of the psycho- 
social requirements of the family as well as upon 
biological and sanitary standards for habitation. 
The author feels too much, of the emphasis has been 
placed in physical attributes without proper regard 
for whether or not the housing standards met mental 
hygienic prerequisites. Thus the high cost of hous- 
ing, the design, the neighborhood location, the effect 
of the type of dwelling on parent-child relationship, 
and a whole host of other factors play a decided role 
in the adjustment of the individual as well as the 
family group within the home.— WM. A. Seidenfeld. 


3957. Dobyns, Henry F. Blunders with bolsas: a 
case study of diffusion of closed-basin agriculture. 
Hum. Organization, 1951, 10(3), 25—32.—The bolsa is 
a technique for impounding water during a flood 
run-off and utilizing the moisture to raise a crop. 
The technique, imported by administrators to the 
Papago reservation, never was accepted by the 
Indians, and retaining walls finally washed out dur- 
ing a severe flood. The failure is explained both by 
technical inadequacies and by failure to consider 
the social conditions necessary for effective intro- 
duction.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

3958. Eaton, Joseph W., & Weil, Robert J. 
(Wayne U., Detroit, Mich.) Psychotherapeutic 
principles in social research; an interdisciplinary 
study of the Hutterites. Psychiatry, 1951, 14, 439- 
454.—A project is described in which psychiatrists 
and social scientists lived and worked together in a 
study of the mental health of Hutterites. How 
obstacles inherent in their methods were broken 
down and an interdisciplinary approach was evolved 
is recounted.— N. H. Pronko. 

3959. Eisenstadt, S. N. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem, 
Israel.) The place of elites and primary groups in 
the absorption of new immigrants in Israel. Amer. 
J. Sociol., 1951, 57, 222-231.—The tempo and direc- 
tion of adaptation of new immigrants in Israel is 
to a large extent dependent on the transformation of 
their primary groups. The relations between the 
primary groups and the new social and cultural 
systems are mediated by elites which combine in 
their positions authority and (extended) primary 
relations. The elites interpret and communicate 
the ultimate social values and serve as symbols of 
security and identification with the social system. 
The extent of the immigrants’ identification and 
participation within the new society is dependent on 
the degree of their attachment to the elites and the 
elites’ compatibility with the general orientations of 
the social system.—D. L. Glick. 








26: 3960-3970 
3960. Festinger, Leon, & Kelley, Harold H. 
(U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) Changing attitudes 


through social contact. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan, Institute for Social Research, 1951. 83 p. 

-Attitudes of residents and nonresidents of a hous- 
ing project tended to consider those living in the 
project as “low class”. By a program of community 
activities including both groups, an effort was made 
to change the undesirable attitudes. Results indi- 
cated that the attitudes were improved only for 
those individuals who had been initially favorably 
disposed toward the program.—G. Elsas. 

3961. Gillin, John, & Nicholson, George. (U. 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill.) The security functions 
of cultural systems. Soc. Forces, 1951, 30, 179- 
184.— Development of a social-psychological model 
of the defenses of cultural systems of groups against 
threats which might lead to disorganization or de- 
struction of the system. The nature of threats, cul- 
tural responses to threats, and “orientations” of 
cultures, in this systematic formulation, are consid- 
ered in some detail.—B. R. Fisher. 

3962. Harrison, Walter R. (Southern U., Baton 
Rouge, La.) A study of church attitudes in the 
East Baton Rouge area. Relig. Educ., 1952, 47, 
39-51.—“‘A Revised Scale for Measuring Church 
Attitudes” administered to 1180 people in East 
Baton Rouge area revealed that they attend church 
for renewing faith and social reasons. They have 
strong denominational ties, feel regular attendance 
is necessary to be religious, oppose euthenasia. 
They believe the church should give sex education, 
training for marriage, and should support inter- 
racial activities.—G. K. Morlan. 

3963. Ludlow, William Linnaeus. (Muskingum 
Coll., New Concord, O.) A syllabus and a bibli- 
ography of marriage and the family. New Concord, 
Ohio: Radcliffe Press, 1951. v, 309 p. $4.00.— 
The family and marriage relationships: their origins, 
history and evolution; courtship and marriage; and 
relationship in the family are subdivided into a total 
of 35 topics. Each topic contains questions for fur- 
ther study, text references, general references, and 
magazine references. An appendix lists 116 texts on 
marriage and the family.—A. J. Sprow. 

3964. Mayo, Selz C., & Marsh, C. Paul. Social 
participation in the rural community. ¢Agner. J 
Soctol., 1951, 57, 243-247.—A study of two rural 
locality groups in Wake County, North Carolina, 
suggests that the extent to which formal social par- 
ticipation is limited to the locality group of residence 
is related to the degree of locality group conscious- 
ness. Village residents confined their participation 
to organizations within the locality group to a much 
greater extent than did the open-country population. 
In the two areas studied sex was related to the per- 
centage of participation within the locality group 
only among Negroes; and race was related to this 
percentage within the group only among females. 
—D. L. Glick. 

3965. Merzbach, Arnold. The seventh-day recre- 
ational problem. Bull. World Fed. ment. Hith, 1951, 
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3(3), 93-98.—Our Sabbath recreations tend not 
only to preclude “contemplation and the attainment 
of inner quiet” but also often arouse tensions and 
hostile feelings, dissatisfactions and hate” because 
they are compensating or overcompensating striv- 
ings incompatible with relaxed and easy interper- 
sonal relationships. Impoverishment of spiritual 
values has heightened individval and collective in- 
security. From a mental hygiene point of view, 
therefore, it is important to stress the use of the 
Day which promotes “‘more settled emotional bal- 
ance, more objective self-assessment’’ to which the 
self-reflection and spiritualization of the Sabbath 
Day is indispensable.—J. C. Franklin. 


3966. Montague, Joel B., Jr. (State Coll. Wash- 
ington, Pullman.) Some aspects of class, status and 
power relations in England. Soc. Forces, 1951, 30, 
134-140.—The concepts of social class, status and 
power are defined and interrelated, and shifts in the 
power and status relations of different English social 
classes through the 19th century to the present are 
analyzed.—B. R. Fisher. 

3967. Olmsted, David L. Two Korean villages: 
culture contact at the 38th parallel. Hum. Organisa- 
tion, 1951, 10(3), 33-66.—The attitudes and rela- 
tions of Russian and American occupying forces 
toward neighboring village populations are compared, 
showing the Russians to have aroused greater sym- 
pathy on the part of the natives.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


3968. Sereno, Renzo. Some observations on the 
Santa Claus custom. Psychiatry, 1951, 14, 387-396. 
—Observations are presented on the myth of Santa 
Claus and on some related Christmas practices in 
an urban-rural district of the Illinois River valley.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

3969. Stunkard, Albert. Some interpersonal as- 
pects of an Oriental religion. Psychiairy, 1951, 14, 
419-431.—The interpersonal relationship as it oc- 
curs in intensive psychotherapy is compared with 
the master-disciple relationship of the Zen sect of 
Buddhism in Japan. Its function in present-day 
culture, the interpersonal situation that it en- 
courages, the resulting transference-like phenomena 
and other details are studied in the light of psycho- 
analytic and Zen criteria.— N. H. Pronko. 


3970. Zimmerman, Carle C. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) La ja familiar en los Estados 
Unidos. (The family f oo in the United States). 
Rev. mex. Sociol., 1951, 1, 7-21.—The rural family 
and the family farm are components of vast cultural 
organizations. Great transformations in the culture 
have always been associated with profound altera- 
tions in the family farm and in the rural family. 
Every time the family is menaced as a form of insti- 
tutional life, that menace reflects itself in rural liv- 
ing and agriculture. A definition of family farm is 
offered. Government efforts toward strengthening 
the position of family farms in the United States are 
mentioned.—E. Sénches-Hidalgo. 


(See also abstracts 4189, 4210, 4258, 4283, 
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3971. Broadbent, D. E. Speaking and listening 
simultaneously. Med. Res. Council, Appl. Psychol. 
Res. Unit, Psychol. Lab., Cambridge, Eng., Rep. 
No. 146/51, 1951, 8 p.—Subjects were required to 
give verbal answers to questions coming from a loud 
speaker. During the answering of one question the 
next one could be given. Under a condition of oc- 
casional overlapping “nearly 90% of the inter- 
rupted responses were completed and over 80% of 
the interrupting questions were sufficiently well 
understood to produce correct answers.’’ Only 70% 
of questions under a continuous overlapping condi- 
tion were answered correctly, and impairment tended 
to become worse as the sequence continued. A con- 
trol group was exposed to these same two conditions, 
but was trained to show understanding by very short 
answers. Results for the control group indicated 
that speed of presentation was an important factor 
independent of overlap, but that overlap between 
speaking and listening did cause some interference.— 
W. F. Grether. 

3972. Chang, S. H., Pihl, G. E., & Wiren, J. 
(Northeastern U., Boston, Mass.) The intervalgram 
as a visual representation of speech sounds. J. 
acoust, Soc. Amer., 1951, 23, 675-679.—The authors’ 
problem is the design of physical eqiupments to per- 
mit visual representation of speech sounds. In the 
method presented, differential intensity information 
is discarded, so that a two dimensional analysis— 
frequency and time—is obtained. In particular, the 
points of zero crossing and the points of zero slope 
of the speech waveform are considered in detail. 
The representation, in some respects, is quite similar 
to visible speech patterns, but the equipments are 
much simpler. The choice of the scale of representa- 
tion which is meaningful in terms of listener’s re- 
sponses is considered.—JI. Pollack. 

3973. Farr, James N., Jenkins, James J., 
Paterson, Donald G. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) 
Simplification of Flesch Reading Ease Formula. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1951, 35, 333-337.—To simplify the 
Flesch reading ease formula, the number of one syl- 
lable words per 100 words were counted, as a substi- 
tute for counting the number of syllables per 100 
words. 360 one-hundred word samples taken from 
22 employee handbooks put out by various divisions 
of the General Motors Corporation were used in this 
study. The correlation between these two measures 
was found to be —.91. Based on this correlation, a 
new reading ease regression equation was derived 
and a table to facilitate computation of the new 
reading ease index was prepared and is presented in 
this article.—W. H. ey pts 

3974. an, J. L. (Massachusetts Inst. Tech- 
the Exteltigl Cambridge.) Effect of delay distortion upon 

bility and quality of speech. J. acoust. 
Soc. Ties, 195, 23, 303-307.—The effects of ad- 
vancing and delaying bands of speech frequencies 
relative to the rest of the spectrum were investigated. 
The width of the advanced or delayed band, the 
amount of advance or delay and the position of the 
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band in the frequency spectrum were systematically 
studied. Maximum impairment of intelligibility 
and quality obtains: when the width of the advanced 
or delayed band approximately makes a 50% con- 
tribution to speech intelligibility; when the advance 
or delay is about 0.25 second; and when the band 
advanced or delayed is near the effective center of 
the speech spectrum.—ZI. Pollack. 

3975. Flesch, Rudolf. Reader comprehension 
of news stories: further comment. Journalism 
Quart., 1951, 28, 496-497.—An analysis of the 
Griffin study discloses that: (1) the standards of 
readability research and of professional journalistic 
experience coincided in this case; (2) the difference 
in readability between the tested stories lay pri- 
marily in the degree of human interest; and (3) the 
direct relationship between the increase in read- 
ability and the increase in reader comprehension 
found in Griffin's test of recall confirms the findings 
of several earlier studies (see 14: 4578). A note on 
Dr. Flesch’s comment is made by Philip Griffin es- 
sentially agreeing with his conclusions—W. A. 
Mindak. 

3976. Lawson, James L. (General Electric Re- 
search Laboratory, Schenectady, N. Y.), & Uhlenbeck, 
George E. (Eds). Threshold signals. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1950. 388 p. $5.00.—This book 
deals with systems designed to receive electromag- 
netic signals which are supposed to change signal 
characteristics into a form suitable for human per- 
ception. The treatment is essentially mathematical 
in character with only incidental discussion of human 
observer problems.—W. A. Rosenblith. 

3977. Lerner. Daniel. (Ed.) (Stanford U., Palo 
Alto, Calif.) Propaganda in war and crisis. New 
York: George W. Stewart, 1951. xvi, 500 p. $4.75. 
—A collection of 27 writings (introduction by editor) 
on psychological warfare, by social scientists, practi- 
tioners and analysts, arranged in four major sections; 
background; policy, intelligence and propaganda; 
the organization of purpose and persons; the evalu- 
ation of propaganda effects.—B. R. Fisher. 

3978. Miller, George A., Heise, George A. & 
Lichten, William. (Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) 
The intelligibility of speech as a function of the 
context of the test materials. J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 
41, 329-335.—In an articulation test the test ma- 
terials were varied and the effect of context on the 
correct perception of a word was studied. The 
effects of limiting the number of alternative test 
items upon the intelligibility threshold of speech in 
noise was determined by restricting the size of the 
test vocabulary, using the words in sentences, and 
repeating the test words. Test materials differ with 
respect to intelligibility in terms of the information 
required for their correct perception. This relative 
amount of information was found to be a function of 
the range of alternative possibilities —M. J. Wayner, 
Jr. 

3979. Schramm, Wilbur, & Ludwig, Merritt. 
(U. Illinois, Urbana.) The weekly newspaper and 
its readers. Journalism Quart., 1951, 28, 301-314.— 
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Twenty-four surveys of weekly newspaper readin 

provided basis for 20 generalizations regarding: (1 

the time, amount, and pattern of reading; (2) com- 
peting media for reading time; and (3) the nature of 
reading material. Sex differences in reading were 
considered and analyzed.—W. A. Mindak. 


3980. Smith, Caldwell P. (A. F. Cambridge Re- 
search Lab., Cambridge, Mass.) A phoneme de- 
tector. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1951, 23, 446-451.— 
“A speech analyzer is described which measures the 
degree of fit between the energy distribution of any 
speech signal and a set of standard energy distribu- 
tion patterns stored in the machine."" The technique 
involves both an inspection of the frequency and of 
the waveform characteristics of the speech signal. 
By utilizing both characteristics, both consonant 
and vowel sounds may be identified. Improved 
selectivity and discrimination from noise is obtained 
by special combinations of standard equipments.— 
I. Pollack. 

3981. Solomon, Philip. (416 North Bedford Drive, 
Beverly Hills, Calif.) Television—psychiatric as- 
pects. Ann. west. Med. Surg., 1951, 5, 483-486.— 
Several psychiatric aspects of television are briefly 
discussed: (1) alleged interference of TV with chil- 
dren's routine; (2) excessive viewing; (3) conducive- 
ness to exaggerated passivity; (4) interference of TV 
with social relationships; (5) dangerous character of 
some programs; (6) low level of television programs; 
(7) conflict within family as to which program is to 
be viewed. Psychiatric solutions are suggested for 
each of these problems.— F. C. Sumner. 

3982. Swanson, Charles E., & Jones, Robert L. 
(U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Television owning 
and its correlates. J. appl. Psychol., 1951, 35, 352- 


357.—202 adults, of whom 15.4% owned television 
sets were interviewed in this study. It was found 
that: (1) TV-set owners went to fewer movies and 


said they spent less time listening to radio than 
non-owners; (2) trends were observed for TV-set 
owners to read fewer books; their estimates of time 
spent reading newspapers were slightly less than non- 
owners; (3) in the number of magazines read, TV- 
set owners and non-owners showed the least differ- 
ence, percentagewise; (4) two categories of news- 
paper reading were studied on two different days. 
No owners vs. non-owner differences emerged, and 
(5) TV-set owners tended to know less about current 
governmental affairs. Owners did not significantly 
differ from non-owners in incomes, education, social 
activity or intelligence.—W. H. Osterberg. 


3983. Verzeano, Marcel. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Time-patterns of speech in normal sub- 
jects. II. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1951, 16, 
346-350.—Frequency distribution in the units of 
speech of 8 subjects were studied for time delay and 
time patterns of speech by means of a mathematical 
analyzer. Most delays were random distributions. 
Departure from randomness occurred at very small 
delays on 1 hand and relatively long delays on the 
other. There were a number of unexplained irregu- 
larities. Shorter units and more particularly the 
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units which had an average duration of 1.5 sec. were 
more numerous than expected. Shorter words and 
shorter expressions may be considerably numerous 
than longer ones and there may be a tendency to stop 
for a significant pause after many of the shorter 
words.—M. F. Palmer. 


(See also abstracts 3804, 3815, 4265, 4291, 4344, 
4346, 4374) 
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3984. Akhilananda, Swami. Mental health and 
Hindu psychology. New York: Harper, 1951. 
231 p. $3.50.—Indian psychology, based on ancient 
truths of religion, is validly related to principles of 
mental health. Chapters of this book deal with 
overcoming anxiety, fear, frustration, aggression, 
competition or cooperation, tension, alcoholism, the 
resources of the powers of mind and love and mar- 
riage and religion, the integration of personality 
and the place of religion, and forms of prayer, as il- 
lustrated by Indian practice. 97-item bibliography. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 

3985. Aukes, Iva, & Novick, Rudolph. Profes- 
sional responsibility for community mental health. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1951, 35, 432-438.—The psy- 
chiatrist and the psychiatrically oriented social 
worker working in cooperation may offer a skilled 
service in mental hygiene at the community level. 
This is only a part of the total program of a State 
Mental Hygiene Society, but it does provide such 
things as a consultative and advisory service, fact- 
finding and survey activities, educational orientation 
to related professions, planning for improved and 
increased mental hygiene facilities and service. 
These authors describe such a program as it operates 
in the Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene.— WM. A. 
Seidenfeld. 


3986. Beaglehole, Ernest. Mental health in New 
Zealand. Wellington: New Zealand University 
Press, 1950. 139 p.—lIllustrative of the need for 
psychiatric and psychological services in New 
Zealand are figures from the Dominion as well as 
British and American statistics. Medical psychology 
as now taught in the medical school is inadequate. 
Not only because of the shortage of qualified psy- 
chiatrists but also because of the training, there 
should be licensed lay psychotherapists and child 
guidance clinicians. Clinics should probably be 
staffed with a ratio of psychiatrists to psychologists 
to social workers of 1:3:4.—W. L. Wilkins. 


3987. Benson, Reuel A., & Goldberg, Jacob A. 
(N. Y. Medical Coll, New York.) The camp 
counselor. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1951. vi, 
337 p. $4.50.—General problems of organized 
camping programs are discussed. Special emphasis 
is placed on the responsibilities and preparation of 
the camp counselor.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3988. Gardner, George E. (Judge Baker Guid- 
ance Center, Bocston, Mass.) Security and adjust- 
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ment. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1951, 35, 353-364.— 
Security is not a static condition but is a process sub- 
ject to variance with the needs of the individual. 
Dependency and security are not to be confused or 
looked upon as synonymous concepts, for in actuality 
they are antithetical. A sense of frustration does not 
depend upon avoidance or absence of frustration but 
rather affords us a means of using frustration as a 
signal for altering our behavior and more patiently 
awaiting the fulfilment of our needs. Gardner de- 
scribes the growth process which should take place 
concurrently with the development of a sense of 
security and can only take place when it is present. 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3989. Harris, Thomas A. (Fairfax Co. Child 
Guidance Clinic, Falls Church, Va.) The family and 
community mental hygiene. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 
1951, 35, 418-431.—The growth of the child and his 
development in the family structure are described. 
The importance of the child guidance program in 
therapeutically adjusting difficulties in families 
where all has not gone well in the parent-child rela- 
tionship, is dealt with as a part of the total com- 
munity mental hygiene program. The educative 
and coordinating role of the mental hygiene program 
as it affects the school, the church and other com- 
munity activities are important to the mental health 
of the child.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3990. May, Rollo. Religion, psychotherapy, and 
the achievement of selfhood. Pastoral Psych., 1951, 
2(17), 29-33; (18), 15—20.—Religion needs to take ac- 
count of the Freudian revolution, and seek with psy- 
choanalysis to understand more accurately the nature 
of our anxieties and of the society that produces them. 
The basic problem in our day is the failure to experi- 
ence oneself as a self who accepts the responsibility 
to make his own decisions, choose his values, and 
express that which is truest to his integrated per- 
sonality. The aim of religion and psychotherapy is 
to re-affirm the centrality of the soul, the capacity 
for responsible self-direction and growth.—P. E. 
Johnson. 

3991. Menninger, Karl. (Menninger Clinic, To- 
peka, Kans.) Religio chiatri. Pastoral Psych., 
1951, 2(16), 10-18.—Psychiatrists come from various 
religious traditions, and may differ widely in their 
forms of worship, but in their behavior toward their 
fellowmen, they are generally religious in respecting 
the potential worth of every person no matter how 
disoriented he may be. There are some who mis- 
understand the work of psychiatrists as setting aside 
conscience and permitting unmoral license; but this 
is a slanderous lie. Psychiatrists uphold moral 
values and seek to develop a healthier moral life. 
They need the cooperation of clergymen as well as 
other professions interested in enlarging the meaning 
and value of human life-—P. E. Johnson. 

3992. National Conference of Social Work. The 
Social Welfare F 1951; official proceedings, 
78th annual meeting, Na Conference of Social 
Work, Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 13-18, 1951. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1951, xvi, 
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380 p. $5.00.—This volume contains all the papers 
presented at the General Sessions and a selected 
group from the three section meetings dealing with 
(1) service to individuals and families, (2) services to 
groups and individuals in groups, and (3) services to 
agencies and communities. Included also are some 
papers presented at meetings sponsored by the Com- 
mon Service Committees on Professional Education, 
Public Relations, and Social Research as well as 
papers from Associate and Special Groups. In- 
cluded in the introduction is the report of the Survey 
Award (citation of Edith Abbott and her acceptance 
speech). The appendix contains the complete pro- 
gram and the business organization of the Confer- 
ence.— L. B. Costin. 

3993. Nilsson, Gertrude L. The citizen volun- 
teers in the cause of mental health. Ment. Hyg., 
N. Y., 1951, 35, 373-385.—The role of the local 
citizenry in the mental hygiene program now operat- 
ing in the State of Maryland is presented. The 
author looks upon ‘‘the process of developing a pro- 
gram of volunteer service to the mental hospitals 
is, in itself, mental hygiene.”"—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3994. Scott, C. Winfield. (Yale U., New Iaven, 
Conn.) Transforming veterans guidance centers 
into community counseling services. Sch. & Soc., 
1950, 72, 38-40.—Both interest and declared inten- 
tions indicate that the counseling facilities estab- 
lished primarily to serve the needs of World War II 
veterans should continue to serve the needs of their 
communities. This frank discussion of the essential 
conditions necessary for their continuance as a com- 
munity service includes (1) identification with the 
community, (2) acceptance by the community, (3) 
provision of adequate funds by the community, (4) 
good coordination with related agencies, and (5) 
development and maintenance of a competent, rela- 
tively stable professional staff.— R. S. Waldrop. 


3995. Stokvis, Berthold. La signification de 
V’hygiéne mentale collective. (The significance of 
collective mental hygiene.) Psyché, 1951, 6, 670- 
673.—Collective mental hygiene is an applied science 
related to sociology. This relatively new science 
needs its own terminology as well as specialized 
study.—G. Besnard. 


METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 


3996. Kogan, Nathan; Kogan, Leonard S. (Com- 
munity Service Society, New York), & Hunt, J. 
McV. Expansion and extension of use of the move- 
ment scale. Soc. Casewk, 1952, 33, 10-12.—‘‘The 
purpose of the study presented here is twofold: (1) 
investigation of the effect of an expanded scale on 
judgments of movement and (2) determination of 
whether social work students as well as experienced 
caseworkers can learn and use the Movement Scale.” 
It is concluded that the general adoption of a 70-step 
scale of movement in place of the seven step scale is 
justified. The writers hesitated to conclude that 
social work students would be as competent as ex- 
perienced caseworkers in using the scale since a few 
of the students in the study had had casework ex- 
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perience. More studies using student judges are in- 
dicated. L. B. Costin. 


3997. Pohlmann, Kenneth E. Group techniques 
in rehabilitation counseling. J. Rehabdilit., 1951, 
17(4), 7-9.—Pohlmann points out the possibilities 
for the conservation of rehabilitation counseling re- 
sources through the intelligent use of the pooled 
services of professional personnel working in a clinic 
set-up in a hospital or other suitable central place 
and where a coordinated approach to the problems 
of the individual might be obtained with maximal 
efficiency and optimal service to the client. He 
describes the program utilized by the United Mine 
Workers in aiding severely handicapped miners.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld, 

3998. Sonnemann, Ulrich. ( New School for Social 
Research, New York.) Life expectancy in handwrit- 
ing. J. Insur. Med., 1951, 6(2), 30-34.—Suggestions 
are offered for research as to the relation between 
handwriting and life expectancy. Two sets of re- 
sources are available for such research: (1) the theo- 
retical significance of each of the rating dimensions 
of handwriting in respect to longevity; (2) the less 
systematized empiric signs of decreasing organic 
health and strength. 6 samples of handwriting are 
furnished as illustrative of handwriting as expres- 
sive of organic condition.— F. C. Sumner. 

3999. Stellern, Florence Gary. (Boys' & Girls’ 
Aid Soc., Altadena, Calif.) A psychiatric social 
worker in a home for boys and girls. Ment. Hyg., 
N. Y., 1951, 35, 448-455.—A review of some of the 
experiences of the author as a psychiatric social 
worker in an institution for normal boys and girls.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4000. Sullivan, Harry Stack. The psychiatric 
interview. Psychiatry, 1951, 14, 361-373.—Pre- 
pared from recordings, this article represents the 
first of a course of lectures given by the late Dr. 
Sullivan at the Washington School of Psychiatry. 
Treating the psychiatric interview as an interper- 
sonal relationship, the elements of that relationship 
are defined and explained.— N. H. Pronko. 

4001. Zimbalist, Sidney E. (Washington U., 
Mo.) Organismic social work versus 
partialistic research. Soc. Casewk, 1952, 33, 3-10.— 
The writer discusses the implications’ 6f “the or- 
ganismic viewpoint in social work practice for basic 
research. In contrast to the part-centered approach 
of traditional research, there is presented an outline 
of an alternative research theory, based on the 
analysis of interdependent—in place of independent 
factors. The author cites the need for an unprece- 
dented program of basic research in social work today 
which will go beyond empirical experience and 
opinion.— L. B. Costin. 


See also abstracts 3840, 4279, 4309, 4337) 
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Diacnosis & EVALUATION 


4002. Baron, Samuel. (Bd. of Educ., New York 
City.) Suggestions for an improved M-limits tech- 
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nique. J. proj. Tech., 1951, 15, 371-375.—155 
superior adults were the S’s for the present experi- 
ment. ‘A major problem was to study the constancy 
with which adults envisaged human movement per- 
cepts in their ink blot responses in three group test 
situations. The first situation involved eight achro- 
matic blots which evoked M percepts to varying de- 
grees. These blots will be designated the M-Limits 
Blots. The second test situation was the usual 
Group Rorschach, and the third consisted of a test- 
ing of the limits for M which will be designated the 
Limits phase.” Statistical analysis and conclu- 
sions are presented.—S. Hutter. 


4003. Bass, Bernard M., & Stucki, Ralph E. 
(Louisiana State U., Baton Rouge.) A note on a 
modified Purdue Pegboard. J. appl. Psychol., 
1951, 35, 312--313.—A modified Purdue Pegboard 
was constructed which consisted of 4 rows of 25 
holes each. Double the number of pins, washers and 
collars available for the original board were placed 
in the 4 cups. 60 seconds of working time were al- 
lotted for each of the pin placing tests and 120 
seconds were given for the assembly test. 60 indus- 
trial education students were given two administra- 
tions of the unmodified board and a week later were 
given two administrations of the modified board. 
Reliability coefficients on the modified board ranged 
from .76 to .90; on the unmodified board the range 
was from .66 to .79. Correlations between scores on 
the 2 boards ranged from .71 to .81.—W. H. Oster- 
berg. 


4004. Elkisch, Paula. Further experiments with 
the Scribbling Game-Projection Method. J. proj. 
Tech., 1951, 15, 376-—379.—“‘It is the aim of the pres- 
ent article to discuss Gehl and Kutash’s “New 
Graphomotor Projection Technique”’ to point out (1) 
in what way their method followed the preceding 
method of the Scribbling Game; (2) in what way 
the Graphomotor Projection Technique differs from 
its predecessor; and (3) to evaluate the differences.” 
The aforementioned items are critically discussed 
and conclusions drawn.—S. Hutter. 


4005. Foulds, G. A. Temperamental differences 
in maze performance. Part I. Characteristic differ- 
ences among psychoneurotics. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1951, 42, 209-217.—The Porteus Maze test was ad- 
ministered to normals and to psychoneurotics to de- 
termine whether the various types of psycho- 
neurotics would respond in significantly differing 
ways. The usual administration and scoring pro- 
cedures were modified “. . . with a view to decreas- 
ing the ‘g’ loading and emphasizing the tempera- 
mental factors involved in its performance.”” The 
test was found to differentiate more clearly between 
the psychoneurotic groups than between psycho- 
neurotics and normals.— L. E. Thune. 


4006. Gabel, Joseph. Valeur clinique du test de 
Szondi. (Clinical value of the Szondi test.) Psyché, 
1951, 6, 733—752.—A discussion of the different scor- 
ing techniques of the Szondi test and an analysis of 
the test results of several patients.—G. Besnard. 
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4007. Gurvitz, Milton S. (Hillside Hosp., Glen 
Oaks, N. Y.) The d of psychological test- 
ing ; a formulation an de to independent clinical 
practice. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1951, xii, 
368 p. $6.75.—The value and interpretation of psy- 
chological tests, independent of other sources of in- 
formation, are demonstrated by the presentation of 
the complete protocols and test reports of 17 cases. 
All were tested by the author during one calender 
month and represent problems in differential diag- 
nosis and therapeutic handling. The Wechsler, 
Rorschach, and Figure Drawings were administered 
to each. Included in every case discussion are the 
therapist's evaluation of the psychological report, a 
brief psychiatric history, ae gi critique of the re- 

ort. The author's views on test interpretation and 

is rationales of the instruments used are briefly 
outlined.—H. P. David, 


4008. Harrower, M. R. Visual aids in the pre- 
sentation of test findings. J. proj. Tech., 1951, 15, 
380-387.—2 new test blanks, “Summary of Test 
Findings” and ‘“‘Psychogram to include Content and 
Qualitative Aspects of Scoring” are demonstrated in 
this article. The latter was developed in order to 
record both the unchanged psychogram and the 
changed qualitative features in a Rorschach record. 
The “Summary of Test Findings” was developed 
“. . . so that information on any given patient, de- 
rived from several tests, could be assessed at a 
glance."”" The manner in which both blanks are used 
is described.—S. Hutter. 

4009. Hertz, Marguerite R. (Western Reserve U., 
Cleveland, O.) Current problems in Rorschach 
theory and technique. J. proj. Tech., 1951, 15, 
307—338.—A comprehensive discussion of the status 
of the Rorschach Method in present day psycho- 
logical science. The criticisms of many scientists 
are noted. Theoretical orientation, objectivity vs. 
subjectivity, norms, reliability, validity, ‘‘signs,”’ 
check lists, Group Rorschach Method, statistical 
techniques and replication are critically discussed 
and evaluated. Experimental evidence is cited ex- 
tensively. 193-item bibliography.—S. Hutter. 

4010. Hutt, Max L. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
The assessment of individual personality by projec- 
tive tests: current problems. J. proj. Tech., 1951, 
15, 388-393.—A paper which discusses some criti- 
cisms made against projective tests. The author 
asks the critics “. . . especially if they harbor no 
unconscious malevolence, ‘Can you please tell us of 
any non-projective test which can do the job you 
ask of the projective test?’ Or, I may ask, ‘Can you 
tell us of some other test which can do the job 
better?” The art vs. science aspect of clinical 
practice; perceptual organization; replication; pro- 
jection; set; interpersonal relation between examiner 
and examinee are discussed. 27 references.—S. 
Hutter. 

4011. Kamitake, Masaji. (Tokyo U., Education, 
Tokyo, Japan.) Abridgement of Tanaka’s “B 
Group Intelligence Test.” Jap. J. Psychol., 1950, 
20(2), 56-61.—The author presents data supporting 
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a condensation of Tanaka’s B Group Intelligence 
Test in which the first 5 subtests are found to be the 
most valid combination. In Japanese-—C. M. 
Louttit. 

4012. Kobler, Arthur L. Revue critique des re- 
cherches concernant la validité du test de Szondi. 
(Critical revue of research on the validity of the 
Szondi test.) Rev. Psychol. appl., 1951, 1, 279-289.— 
A review of published research on the validity of the 
Szondi test. The author concludes that the validity 
of the test has never been firmly established but that 
the reason may be due to inadequate methods of 
measuring validity. 77-item bibliography.—G. Bes- 
nard. 

4013. Lubin, A.. & Malloy, M. (Maudsley Hosp., 
London.) An empirical test of some assumptions 
underlying the Szondi test. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1951, 46, 480-484.—The conclusion is drawn that 
photographs of the same type of mental patient, as 
used in the Szondi test, are not behaviorally equival- 
ent to one another. That is, a patient’s response to 
one photograph is not, in general, a better than 
chance prediction of how he will respond to the other 
five photographs of the same factor. Thus, the basic 
assumption underlying the Szondi test seems to be 
invalid.— L. N. Solomon. 

4014. McKeachie, Wilbert, & Guetzkow, Harold. 
(U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) A rating-ranking scale 
for goals of life. Relig. Educ., 1952, 47, 25-27.—An 
inventory consisting of 20 statements of life-goals, 
paired with each of the other 19, is time-consuming. 
The rank-order-rating form is recommended.— 
G. K. Morlan. 

4015. Pichot, P. Diagnostic différentiel de la 
schizophrénie par le test de Rorschach. (Formule 
Alpha de Piotrowski-Lewis.) (Differential diagnosis 
of schizophrenia by means of the Rorschach test. 
(Formula Alpha of Piotrowski-Lewis.)) Rev. Psy- 
chol. appl., 1951, 1, 275-278.—An explanation of the 
Alpha formula for scoring the Rorschach test.— 
G. Besnard. 

4016. Sanguineti, I, & Sigurta, R. (U. Milano, 
Italy). Tl test “del grappolo d’uva” in psichiatria. 
Nuovi risultati della sua applicazione nel campo delle 
psicosi organiche. (‘‘The bunch of grapes”’ test in 
psychiatry. New results of its application in the field 
of organic psychoses.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 
1951, 12, 218-223.—A new group of 100 organic 
psychosis cases are examined with “the bunch of 
grapes” test. The results confirm those obtained 
previously (see 25: 7474). The criteria of color, 
form, relief, symmetry, stereotypy, circular form and 
presence of the vine indicate characteristic differ- 
ences with the type and degree of abnormality. 
The bunch of grapes, constructed as a circle seems 
to be the last recognizable configuration in cases of 
extreme mental deterioration. French, and English 
summaries.—A. Manoil. 

4017. Sargent, Helen D. (Winter VA Hosp., 
Topeka, Kans.) Psychological test reporting: an 

ent in communication. Bull. Menninger 
Clin., 1951, 15, 175-186.—The Sargent Insight Test 
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was given to a patient referred for differential diag- 
nosis between an acute anxiety state and incipient 
schizophrenia. Four different reports were pre- 
pared. Essentially the same information was pre- 
sented, but the reports varied according to purpose, 
nature of questions to be answered, and technique 
of communication. The reports are reproduced in 
this article and the methods are compared.—W. A. 
Varvel. 

4018. Schwartz, Emanuel K., Riess, Bernard F., 
& Cottingham, Alice. Further critical evaluations 
of the Negro version of the TAT. J. proj. Tech., 
1951, 15, 394-400.—A new experimental design was 
created in order to test Thompson's generalizations 
about Negroes’ reactions to the TAT. “A six-way 
study was undertaken to examine the effect of the 
two sets of cards, the M-TAT and the T-TAT, upon 
the productions of both Negro and white Northern 
college students with both Negro and white adminis- 
trators. We occupied ourselves primarily with proto- 
col length, that is, the number of words in each 
30 Negro and 30 white upper-class students 
acted as S's. 15 Negro and 15 white students were 
tested by a Negro administrator, and 15 Negro and 
15 white students were tested by a white adminis- 
trator. 5 cards in the white series, M-TAT, and 
5 cards in the Thompson revision, T-TAT, were 
used. An “idea count” was also undertaken. The 
results were subjected to statistical analysis. 17 
tentative formulations are presented. 19 references. 

S. Hutter. 

4019. Stein, Morris I. (U. Chicago, Jil.) Clinical 
psychology and the propaedeutic science. J. proj. 
Tech., 1951, 15, 401-404.—A discussion of the rela- 
tionship of clinical psychology to psychology as the 
‘“‘propaedeutic science." The major portion of the 
article is devoted to the Rorschach test. The 
author suggests that we return to Rorschach’'s con- 
ception of his test when he published it, namely, “A 
diagnostic test based on perception." The author 
sets forth a tentative formulation in which the 
Rorschach test is regarded as a perceptual experi- 
ment. A Gestalt and personalistic approach is ad- 
vocated. S. Hutter. 

4020. Wechsler, David. Escala de inteligencia 
Wechsler para nifios. (Wechsler intelligence scale 
for children.) San Juan, Puerto Rico; Qepartment 
of Instruction, 1951. 131 p.—The manual includes 
a Spanish version and adaptation for Puerto Rico 
of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children and 
a study of how Puerto Rican children react to it. 
Appendices offer data on average height of Puerto 
Ricans and other data obtained in the translation 
and adaptation of the scale. A separate sheet in 
Spanish for recording answers is also provided.— 
E. Sdnches-Hidalgo. 

4021. Wilmer, Harry A. (Stanford U., Med. 
Sch., San Francisco, Calif.) An auditory sound 
association technique. Science, 1951, 114, 621-622. 
— Description of methods used in developing a series 
of sounds (chosen because they produce a “greater”’ 
response, of more varied content, and are rejected 


story.” 
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for significant reasons) to form the basis of a clinical 
projective test, and of the sounds themselves.— 
B. R. Fisher. 


(See also abstracts 3697, 3698, 4168, 4232, 4242, 

4248, 4253, 4254, 4261, 4262, 4270, 4271, 4272, 4273, 

4280, 4295, 4298, 4308, 4313, 4316, 4328, 4331, 4333, 
4347, 4350, 4352, 4363, 4373, 4376, 4377) 


TREATMENT METHODS 


4022. Berge, André. Psychotherapie analytique 
et psychanalyse. (Analytic psychotherapy and 
psychoanalysis.) Evolut. psychiat., Paris, 1951, No. 
3, 365-383.—Psychoanalysis and analytically ori- 
ented psychotherapy are different methods although 
the latter owes a great deal to the former. Psycho- 
analysis takes more time, and the analysis of trans- 
ference occupies a top place in it. Lying on the 
couch facilitates free association and preoccupation 
with oneself. Sitting and facing the therapist makes 
it almost inevitable that the therapist take the 
initiative and that the rules of adult conversation 
dominate the therapeutic sessions. There are sev- 
eral other, less important, differences between the 
two therapeutic procedures.—Z. A. Piotrowski. 

4023. Bleger, José. Narcoanalisis; considera- 
ciones reflexélogicas. (Narcoanalysis; reflexological 
considerations.) Rass. Studi psichiat., 1951, 40, 
397-406.—Attempt is made to formulate reflexo- 
logically, i.e., in terms of neurophysiology whai is 
psychologically called “catharsis” and “abreaction” 
in connection with narcoanalysis. Neurophysio- 
logically speaking, the narcosis produces a disinhibi- 
tion of reflexes through (1) debilitation of the cortex; 
(2) inhibition of the cortex; (3) hypothalamic libera- 
tion. 6 case histories are cited.— F. C. Sumner. 

4024. Breckir, Nathaniel J. (Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
State Hospital.) Group psychotherapy with psy- 
chotic patients. Int. J. Group Psychother., 1951, 1, 
129-132.—In contrast to the general attitude to- 
ward the psychotic patient, experiences with group 
therapy establish that psychotics find themselves 
able to speak, return again and again to the group, 
and repeatedly ask for admission to the group. The 
sociogenetic values inherent in group experiences 
now afford the psychotic, who has in one way or 
another lost his group and his society, a new thera- 
peutic instrument for his recovery. The advantages 
of group therapy are more than economic they are 
dynamic and analytic.— N. M. Locke. 

4025. Brower, Daniel, & Oppenheim, Sadi. (153 
Lexington Ave., New York 16). The effects of elec- 
troshock therapy on mental functions as revealed by 
psychological tests. J. gen. Psychol., 1951, 45, 171- 
188.—Psychological tests given to a group of 35 
hospitalized patients with depression before and 
after a series of electro-shock treatments showed the 
following results: improvement in mental organiza- 
tion and integration, visual perception, verbal con- 
cept formation, and judgment occurred after shock 
treatment; ability to receive and react to external 
stimulation increased but little change in the basic 
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and composite structure of the personality of these 
patients was observed. Very little memory impair- 
ment was noted. The authors conclude that electro- 
shock therapy in cases of psychotic depression serves 
to restore intellectual efhciency and orientation as 
well as render the patient more susceptible to ex- 
ternal stimuli, both favorable (therapeutic), and 
unfavorable (traumatic factors in the home or job 
situations).—M. J. Stanford. 

4026. Bry, Thea. Varieties of resistance in group 
psychotherapy. Int. J. Group Psychother., 1951, 1, 
106-—114.—All the forms of resistance observed in in- 
dividual therapy are found in group therapy. How- 
ever, there are forms of resistance that are typical 
for or significantly modified by the group situation. 
In the group, there is acute resistance, seen when ac- 
tivity approaches too close to basic conflicts, and 
character resistance, produced by the defense 
mechanisms ordinarily used in the patient’s ego 
management. Acute resistance is manifested by 
protective talking, selective silence, laughter, and 
similar forms favored by the social character of the 
group situation. Character resistance is somewhat 
modified by the group situation.— N. M. Locke. 

4027. Cabitto, Luigi. (Ospedale Psichiatrico Prov. 
di Novara, Italy.)  L’elettronarcoshockterapia. 
(Electro-narco-shock-therapy.) Omnia Therapeu- 
tica, Pisa, 1951, 2, 277-310.—The history of electro- 
shock therapy and its variants is recounted. The 
author describes the narco-shock apparatus which 
he, with Buscaglia, constructed and reports the 
therapeutic results which he has obtained in varied 
types of mental disorder.— F. C. Sumner. 


4028. Delay, Jean; Djourno, A., & Verdeaux, G. 
(Hé pital Sainte-Anne, Paris.) Les nouvelles tech- 
niques de l’électrochoc. (New techniques of electro- 
shock). Encéphale, 1951, 40, 426-483.—This is a 
comprehensive review of current techniques of elec- 
troshock discussed under the following headings: I. 
Electro-physiological considerations: (1) wave form, 
(2) phase relationships, (3) frequency of impulse, 
(4) duration of current flow, (5) electrode placement; 
II. Apparatus in current use. III. Comparison of 
results of various techniques: A. Clinical findings; 
B. EEG findings. The discussion of this last section 
is extensive. An appendix considers briefly some 
technical aspects and difficulties of measurement and 
control. 59-item bibliography.—M. L. Simmel. 

4029. Durkin, Helen E. The analysis of character 
traits in group therapy. Jnt. J. Group Psychother., 
1951, 1, 133-143.—The group is a particularly suit- 
able field for working with the deep-seated resist- 
ances that are so well camouflaged in character traits. 
Any peculiarity in behavior or word, as against con- 
tent, is chosen for comment or analysis. Character 
traits are like symptoms. They are the patient's ego 
defenses, hiding, yet expressing his neurotic drives. 
In treatment, the defense becomes the resistance. 
When the resistance is broken through, the patient's 
feelings pour out, and repressed material and mem- 
ories come into consciousness. Analyzing these 
traits helps keep treatment on an emotional level. 
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Examples are given illustrating basic principles and 
serving as material for the conclusions as to why the 
group makes fertile soil for character analysis.— 
N. M. Locke. 

4030. Enneis, James M. (St. Elizabeth's Hosp., 
Washington, D. C.) The dynamics of group and ac- 
tion processes in therapy. Group Psychother., 1951, 
4, 17-22.—Establishing channels of communication 
in group psychodrama is done through the warm-up 
by general discussion, association to a suggested 
topic, or directed by the leader. Processes of group 
cohesion include testing each other, feeling out pur- 
poses and goals, interest in relationships to authority, 
and recognition of group process and interrelation- 
ships. “It is the purpose. . . to create a climate in 
which there can be a maximum of catharsis, of re- 
learning and insight gained, to stimulate therapeutic 
potentials within the group, and to make each pa- 
tient something of a therapist in his relationship to 
other patients . . . Personality growth is facilitated 
through the closure of tension systems, development 
of insights, and the expansion of the concept of 
self.”—V. Johnson. 

4031. Fearing, John M., & McGregor, Robert. 
Analysis of the group process in the therapeutic 
session. Int. J. Group Psychother., 1951, 1, 126-129. 
—An example of the greater therapuetic efficiency of 
examining with the patient the attitudes he actually 
experienced in the group, while he was reporting an 
event which occurred outside the group, rather than 
investigating with him the content of the anecdote 
itself— N. M. Locke. 

4032. Foulkes, S. H. Remarks on group analytic 
psychotherapy. Group Psychother., 1951, 4, 56-59.— 
The group-analytic method is based on the group 
and not the individual; analyses verbal and non- 
verbal communications, other contributions, and the 
behavior of the group’s members; and is a form of 
psychotherapy rather than a form of psychoanalysis. 
The leader is made by the group into a kind of pri- 
mordial father figure, from which projection the 
group gradually evolves reality. He does not lead, 
but follows the lead of the group, acting as a cata- 
lytic agent; and avoids putting the relationships of 
the members to himself in the center of his interpre- 
tations.— V. Johnson. 

4033. Furst, William. (City Hospital, Newark, 
N. J.) Homogeneous versus heterogeneous groups. 
Int. J. Group Psychother., 1951, 1, 120-123.—Homo- 
geneity, here, relates to similarity of psychodynamics 
and pathology. Using a technique of parallel and 
control groups, observations on anxiety neurotics 
result in 26 positive and negative conclusions on both 
homogeneous and heterogeneous groups. A general 
conclusion is that heterogeneous groups are necessary 
for activity therapy, interaction therapy, and ana- 
lytic therapy, while an analytically oriented inter- 
view therapy can be carried out successfully with 
both types of grouping.— N. M. Locke. 

4034. Geller, Joseph J. (Mental Health Clinic, 
Paterson, N. J.) Concerning the size of therapy 
groups. Int. J. Group Psychother., 1951, 1, 118-120. 
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—The different levels of therapeutic aim can be re- 
lated to different sizes of groups. A psychoanalytic 
group requires from 3-10. A group in which efforts 
are directed toward handling specific problem areas 
for a given patient can include from 8-15 persons. 
From 30-50 patients can be brought together for a 
repressive-inspirational type of therapy, and it is 
even possible to work with 100 or more. At the guid- 
ance and orientation level, 50 or more patients can 
be helped.— N. M. Locke. 

4035. Grunwald, Hanna; Headley, Dorothy; 
Stevens, Rutherford B., & Slavson, S. R. The case 
of Jean Case. Int. J. Group Psychother., 1951, 1, 
154-171.—This is the second and concluding part of 
a study in activity group therapy (see 26: 978). 
The discussion by Peter B. Neubauer and Jean A. 
Thompson is included.— N. M. Locke. 


4036. Hinckley, Robert G., & Hermann, Lydia. 
(U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Group treatment in 
psychotherapy ; a report of experience. Minneapolis, 
Minn.: University of Minnesota Press, 1951, x, 
136 p. $3.00.—In analyzing their experience with 
the group therapeutic process utlized at the Stu- 
dents’ Mental Hygiene Clinic of the University of 
Minnesota, the authors attempt to investigate such 
factors as: (1) what group treatment affords thera- 
peutically to patients; (2) the group processes and 
dynamics which effect movement; (3) the place of 
group treatment in a university mental hygiene 
clinic; (4) additional skills required of the therapist; 
and (5) the limitations, hazards, and failures of such 
a program. Annotated verbatim case material is 
presented.— L. N. Solomon. 


4037. Hulse, Wilfred C. International aspects of 
group psychotherapy. Jnt. J. Group Psychother., 
1951, 1, 172-177.—A survey of the methods and 
uses of group psychotherapy in several European 
countries.— N. M. Locke. 


4038. MacDonald, J. M., & Lewis, H. M. Occu- 
pational therapy in a mental hospital ; the problem of 
the continued treatment patient. Edinb. med. J., 
1951, 58, 336-341.—Patients mentally ill for a num- 
ber of years and apparently lacking in interest and 
initiative present a difficult problem for the occupa- 
tional therapist. 38 such patients below age 60 were 
found among the 310 patients of the. Rpyal Edin- 
burgh Hospital in January 1950. 3 of these patients 
are described briefly. Occupational therapy pro- 
grams carried out in class fashion are discussed. It 
is reported that these programs have improved the 
prognosis of the patients who have participated ; their 
general behavior has improved; their interest has 
conspicuously improved.— F. C. Sumner. 


4039. Menninger, Karl. (Menninger Clinic, To- 
peka, Kans.) Prescribing a therapeutic program. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1951, 15, 167-174.—Based 
upon a chapter in “A Manual for Psychiatric Case 
Study” which will appear in book form, this article 
surveys the planning of a treatment program for a 
particular patient. Out-patient treatment and post- 
hospital treatment are considered but the major 
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emphasis is placed upon the program of hospital 
therapy.— W. A. Varvel. 

4040. Moreno, ~ Some misunderstandings in 
the terminology es at and psycho- 
drama. Group Psychot 1951, 4, 112-113.—The 
following terms are defined and explained: tele and 
transference; abreaction, interabreaction and in- 
teraction dynamics; free association and spon- 
taneity; reality testing and reality therapy; analytic 
vs. psychoanalytic group psychotherapy.— V. John- 
son. 

4041. Moreno, Zerka T. (Psychodramatic Insti- 
tute, Beacon, N. Y.) Psychodrama in a well-baby 
clinic. Group Psychother., 1951, 4, 100—-106.—The 
psychodramatic approach may be effective during 
pregnancy when conflicts may be stirred up. A 
trained auxiliary ego takes the part of the “‘psycho- 
logical baby”’ within the mother until the prospective 
mother herself can take the part; or the auxiliary 
ego may co-experience her feelings with the mother. 
In the group psychotherapeutic situation reported 
six to ten mothers with their babies formed a group, 
led by the pediatrician and the therapist. Typical 
questions and responses are presented.— V. Johnson. 

4042. Nash, Helen T., & Stone, Anthony R. 
(Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Collaboration 
of therapist and observer in guiding group psycho- 
therapy. Group Psychother., 1951, 4, 85—-93.—Diffi- 
culties of reporting accurately what goes on in a 
group session may be somewhat overcome by the 
use of an observer collaborating with a therapist. 
Examples are given illustrating ways in which an 
observer may be of value, including noticing harmful 
effects of a patient’s behavior on group relationships, 
the discovery of patterns emerging from the study of 
meeting records, and observation of relevant be- 
havior of the group leader of which!the latter may be 
unaware.— V. Johnson. 

4043. Parrish, Marguerite M., & Mitchell, Jack. 
Psychodrama in Pontiac State Hospital. Group 
Psychother., 1951, 4, 80-84.—Psychodrama sessions 
for patients of Pontiac State Hospital are structured 
to meet the needs of the individual patient, revolving 
about situations over the meaning of mental illness, 
over commitment and hospitalization, with hospital 
figures of authority, over family, marital, vocational 
and other interpersonal relationships in a time se- 
quence ranging from the past to the future. Pa- 
tients are encouraged to express hostility, depend- 
ency, or reveal psychological defenses. Results have 
included resocialization, re-establishment of inter- 
personal relationships, satisfaction of emotional 
needs and diminution of anxiety, ego-building, and 
the development of emotional and intellectual self- 
awareness through reality testing experiences.— 
V. Johnson. 

4044, Plank, Robert. An analysis of a 
thera ent. Hum. Organization, 1951, 10(3), 
5—21.—This, the first of two articles, described a 
V.A. hospital patient group of variable*size which 
held biweekly meetings lead by several staff mem- 
bers. Other than opening the meeting and making 
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an interpretative summary upon which patients were 
invited to comment, the staff permitted the forty- 
minute sessions to take their own course. The most 
frequently discussed subjects were doubts about the 
treatment, the treatment of others, parents, movies 
and books. Indices of participation reveal a warm- 
up period, a peak followed by a decline about two- 
thirds of the duration of the session and a final 
period of partial vigor. A single session is sum- 
marized and interpreted.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


4045. Ransberg, Mary. on WIE of group 
therapy and individual Tee nt. J. Group Psy- 
chother., 1951, 1, 115-118 ychotherapy groups 
at the Payne Whitney Clinic of the New York 
Hospital started in 1947. Groups were conducted 
by psychiatrists, with participation by a case 
worker, who acted as assistant to the therapist. 
Between group sessions, members would bring their 
problems to the caseworker, on an individual basis. 
Individual therapy was given between group ses- 
sions to eight of the 19 persons in groups. The 
integration of individual and group therapy is ex- 
pected to be more economical in time and more 
satisfying to patients.— N. M. Locke. 

4046. Rogers, Carl R. (U. Chicago, Jil.) Through 
the eyes of a client. Pastoral Psych., 1951, 2(16), 
32-40; (17), 45-50; (18), 26-32.—In these excerpts 
from Rogers, Client-Centered Therapy, Chapter 3, a 
client writes her impressions of counseling inter- 
views and the changes that occur in her through the 
therapeutic relationship. Rogers comments on the 
significance of these statements.—P. E. Johnson. 

4047. Rotondo, Humberto. Otto Rank y la psi- 
coterapia actual. (Otto Rank and present day 
psychotherapy.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1950, 
13, 112-117.—-Otto Rank’s psychotherapeutic princi- 
ple is compared with those advocated by John C. 
Whitehorn, Frederick H. Allen, Thomas French, 
Rudolf Allers, Carl R. Rogers, Jessie Taft, Erich 
Fromm, and Hans Prinzhorn. While Rank stresses 
assistance of the individual to emotional maturation, 
he sees that attained only in adequate adaptation in 
interpersonal relations.— F. C. Sumner. 

4048. Rudhyar, Eya F. (Moreno Sanitarium, 
Beacon, N. Y.) Methods of sound and movement 
as an adjunct to psychodrama. Group Psychother., 
1951, 4, 94-99.—Psychotics tend to have a general 
lack of physical will-to-change and often a profound 
resistance against any attempt to change a body 
position or behavior pattern. New bodily rhythms 
would help to integrate and heal, but an indirect ap- 
proach to the body is usually necessary. Percussion 
instruments seem particularly suited to engaging 
the interest of these patients, enabling them by very 
simple movements to produce satisfying sounds. 
The integration of vocal sound and music is another 
method, and free dance improvisation still another.— 
V. Johnson. 

4049. Saul, Leon J. On the value of one or two 
interviews. Psychoanal. Quart., 1951, 20, 613-615.— 
A hypochondriacal patient was seen only twice with 
an interval of three weeks between visits. Yet 
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within this brief time she gained insight into the 
dynamics basic to her symptoms and was able to 
enter future situations with confidence. This case is 
selected to show the value of two interviews in suit- 
able cases.— N. H. Pronko. 


4050. Schindler, Walter. Family pattern in group 
formation and therapy. Int. J. Group Psychother., 
1951, 1, 100-105.—In our culture, at least, society 
takes over the role of the mother, and the attitudes 
toward society are modelled on those toward the 
mother. The father guides and protects the mother- 
child organization and eventually becomes the sym- 
bol and model for society. Individual members of 
society feel themselves as brothers and sisters. The 
aim of the group therapist must be the creation of a 
positive group climate, achieved by analyzing the 
individual behavior of the brothers and sisters toward 
one another, toward the mother-group, and toward 
the father. The aim of psychotherapy must be a 
group-family integration, achieved through trained 
adjustment.— N. M. Locke, 


4051. Schmidl, Fritz. (V. A., Seattle, Wash.) 
A study of techniques used in supportive treatment. 
Soc. Casewk, 1951, 32, 413-419.—The author reports 
on a study made at the Seattle VA Mental Hygiene 
Clinic of 43 cases where supportive treatment was 
given. The study was directed towards determining 
(1) which diagnostic groups were selected and how 
they were different from other cases, (2) the nature of 
the client’s social situation, (3) treatment objectives 
and goals, and (4) techniques actually used. The 
techniques described include (1) environmental 
manipulation, (2) direct suggestion, (3) reassurance, 
(4) encouragement, (5) interpretation, (6) certain 
technicalities in the treatment situation, such as a 
parental approach.— L. B. Costin. 

4052. Schneidmuhl, Abraham M. (Spring Grove 
State Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) Group psychotherapy 
program at the Spring Grove State Hospital. Group 
Psychother., 1951, 4, 41-55.—Describes a group 
therapy program at Spring Grove State Hospital 
involving ten categories: alcoholics, relatives of al- 
coholics, schizophrenics, insulin-treated patients, 
patient self-government, active psychotics, handi- 
capped psychotics, delinquent psychopaths, hospital 
attendants, and therapists. Approaches included 
psychodrama, free discussion, music, and films. A 
summary of observations is presented in terms of 
criteria for selection of patients for group psycho- 
therapy, setting, technique and goal, and evaluation 
of results.— V. Johnson. 

4053. Searles, Harold F. (Chestnut Lodge, Rock- 
ville, Md.) Data concerning certain manifestations 
of incorporation. Psychiatry, 1951, 14, 397-413.— 
The genesis and functioning of incorporation in 
infancy and childhood are discussed. Certain of its 
manifestations as well as its cause of stalemates of 
the therapeutic process are elaborated— WN. H. 
Pronko. 

4054. Stevenson, George S. (Nail. Assoc. for 
Mental Health, New Yark.) Therapy-therapeutics- 
therapist. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1951, 35, 529-531.— 
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An editorial appraisal of the semantic abuses of 
three common words in modern life—and the sugges- 
tion that “the more we recognize these inconsist- 
encies in our use of the words, therapy, therapeutic, 
and therapist, the clearer will be the gaps in our 
present knowledge and the stronger will be the in- 
centive to fill in those gaps by adequate research.”’"— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


4055. Supple, Leonard K. On some American 
innovations in psychiatry. Group Psychother., 1951, 4, 
70-73.—Reviewing historical developments in Amer- 
ican psychiatry, the following contributions are out- 
standing: group psychotherapy as a modern, scien- 
tific method was an innovation led by J. L. Moreno; 
the barbiturate interview as an action interview may 
be classed as a psychodramatic technique; the term 
and technique of “participant observer” was intro- 
duced by Eduard C. Lindeman in 1925; the phrase 
“inter-personal relations” should be credited to W. 
C. Perry in 1927; and J. L. Moreno first applied role 
theory to personality disorders, a concept later ex- 
panded in terms of social role taking by Dr. Norman 
Cameron.—V. Johnson. 


4056. Swenson, Wendell M. (Si. Peter State 
Hosp., St. Peter, Minn.) ‘Round table’ group psy- 
chotherapy at the St. Peter State Hospital. Group 
Psychother., 1951, 4, 63-65.—In Round Table Psy- 
chotherapy from 20 to 35 patients attend a session, 
six members being seated around a table in the center 
of the room. There is a “warm-up period” during 
which the Round Table Members are individually 
interviewed by the therapist; then thirty minutes of 
discussion around the problems of one particular 
patient; then a “‘playback” of the recording taken of 
the discussion. This technique apparently provides 
a cathartic function, enables the patient to listen ob- 
jectively to himself and the discussion of his problem, 
and assists the attempts of various patients to re- 
late themselves to reality —V. Johnson. 


4057. Teirich, H. R. Schools rather than hos- 
pitals; about group psychotherapy in Austria. Group 
Psychother., 1951, 4, 77-79.—One of the most im- 
portant results achieved by group psychotherapy at 
the Neuropsychiatric Clinic at the University of 
Graz is that of the freeing of the patient from the 
anxiety of being admitted to a closed’ p&ythiatric 
ward, Both analytic orientation and didactic (Auf- 
klaerung) approaches are used. Besides liberating 
the patient from the shock of commitment, group psy- 
chotherapy rebuilds interpersonal relations, permits 
observation of spontaneous responses, provides learn- 
ing situations for staff personnel, allows individual 
psychotherapy, and forms a basis for general social 
work follow-up.— V. Johnson. 


4058. Teirich, H. R. Group psychotherapy in 
Austria. Group Psychother., 1951, 4, 107-111.— 
The method of group psychotherapy has not been 
in use for a long enough time in Austria to give 
much of a developmental history. Pupils of Alfred 
Adler stressed group work in Viennese schools, 
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Stransky did some group therapy, and Metzel in the 
service of the Vienna police did some work with 
alcoholics in groups. Other names in the field in- 
clude Kauders, Bojsen, Spiel, Schutiz (Autogene 
Training), Kretschmer, Pratt, Klapman, Hoff, 
Urban, and Betz. Experimenters are trying to find 
a useful synthesis between the Anglo-Saxon idea of 
group psychotherapy and the idea of autogene train- 
ing.— V. Johnson. 


4059. Tosquelles, F. Etude clinique et pheno- 
menologique d’un recit psychanalytique. (A clini- 
cal and phenomenological study of a recorded 
psychoanalytic session.) Evolut. psychiat., Paris, 
1951, No. 3, 405-425.—The author reproduces a 
very brief dream and associations to the dream of a 
male patient, reported by the patient and recorded 
on a tape recorder. He argues that the therapeutic 
effect may be obtained without analyzing ‘‘transfer- 
ence” or introducing the abstract and purely imag- 
inary “ego’’ and “superego.”” He makes a plea for 
an “operational” psychoanalysis.—-Z. A. Piotrowski. 


4060. Twitchell-Allen, Doris, & Stephens, Francis 
M. (Longview State Hosp., Cincinnati, O.) Some 
theoretical and practical aspects of group psycho- 
therapy. Group Psychother., 1951, 4, 9-16.—The 
structure of the individual may be seen in terms of 
impermeable boundaries, the psychoanalytic ap- 
proach, or a sociometric-psychodramatic system. 
In any of these man must be reached through the 
gamut of his senses and the principle of wholeness 
of the person must be observed. The group provides 
interpersonal action and communication through 
such processes as contagion, reinforcement, cohesive- 
ness, and other learning elements. Spontaneity 
may be encouraged by heightening individual and 
group action, or by relaxation.— V. Johnson. 


4061. Warkentin, John; Johnson, Nan L., & 
Whitaker, Carl A. (Emory University, Ga.) A 
comparison of individual and multiple psycho- 
therapy. Psychiatry, 1951, 14, 415-418.—The 
approach of multiple therapy is described and 
evaluated in contrast with individual therapy.— 
N. H. Pronko. 


4062. Woodward, Walter. (American Cyanamid 
Co., New York.) Spontaneous personality syn- 
thesis in group therapy. Int. J. Group Psychother., 
1951, 1, 123-125.—There is a strong cohesive force 
within the personality which tends to synthesize 
and use experiences in such a manner as to keep the 
individual as comfortable as possible. Group 
therapy offers a laboratory in which to study this 
normal healing mechanism. Consciousness of social 
support is one of the great factors which allows indi- 
viduals to handle recurring problems throughout 
their lives. In the group therapy situation, this un- 
conscious synthesis is fostered to a much higher de- 
gree than in individual treatment situations.— 
N. M. Locke. 


(See also abstracts 3718, 4244, 4282, 4330, 4342, 
4352, 4361) 
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4063. Battin, Phyllis B. (Albany Child Guidance 
Clinic, Albany, N. Y.) Community participation in 
clinic development as seen by a board member. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1951, 35, 456-461.—Battin de- 
scribes the development of the Albany (N. Y.) 
Child Guidance Clinic.—M. A. Seidenfeld, 

4064. Baudouin, Charles. L’ame enfantine; et la 
psychanalyse: II. Les cas. III. Les methodes. 
(The child’s mind; and psychoanalysis: II. Prob- 
lems. III. Methods.) Neuchatel: Delachaux et 
Niestlé, 1951. 297 p. 8.50 Swiss fr—The intro- 
ductory chapter to the 2nd volume of “L’Ame 
enfantine’’ deals with psychological deviations in 
general. In the following chapters affective troubles, 
emotional problems, intellectual troubles, scholastic 
difficulties, motor troubles, aggressiveness, ‘“‘sick- 
ness of character,’’ psychosomatic symptoms, and 
the problem of anxiety are discussed in detail. The 
third volume deals with methods of treatment. An 
introductory chapter deals with the particular 
problems of children’s psychoanalysis. Dreaming, 
daydreaming, play activities, children’s drawings, 
and other artistic activities, as well as free composi- 
tions, are discussed in special chapters and illustrated 
by case material. A chapter on education and psy- 
choanalysis stresses the relationships and differences 
between modern ideas on education and psycho- 
analysis.—E. Barschak. 

4065. Coleman, Jules V., & Switzer, Robert E. 
(U. Colorado, Med. Center, Denver, Colo.) Dynamic 
factors in psychological treatment in traveling child- 
guidance clinics. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1951, 35, 
386-409.—A team consisting of a traveling psychi- 
atrist and psychologists augmented by the child- 
welfare worker residing within each county visited, 
constitute the “traveling child guidance clinic.” 
This team meets with the family, the child-welfare 
worker having made preliminary contact, and the 
necessary diagnostic examination, preliminary thera- 
peutic interviews and counseling is supplied by the 
appropriate staff personnel. When necessary, par- 
ents may return to the clinic when it returns to the 
community. Five cases treated in the traveling 
clinic are presented in condensed form. A discus- 
sion of the administrative and clinical aspects in the 
operation of such a clinic is included—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

4066. Kimmel, Mary-Anne Rousseau. The use 
of play techniques in a medical setting. Soc. 
Casewk, 1952, 33, 30-34.—This article describes the 
use of play techniques with a young child whose emo- 
tional problems were interfering with medical treat- 
ment and recovery. Although a psychotherapeutic 
approach was used with the emotional problems, the 
aim was to treat the problems only to the point at 
which they were no longer a barrier to medical care 
and recovery. While the casework treatment had 
the particuiar focus of the medical setting, concurrent 
with the physical improvement was seen a change of 
direction in the emotional growth of the child.— 
L. B. Costin. 
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4067. Robin, Gilbert. Précis de neuro-psychia- 
trie infantile ; neuro-psychiatrie et neuro-psychologie 
infantile ; psychologie clinique et médico-pedagogie ; 
clinique psychanalytique; thérapeutique; psycho- 
thérapie; rééducation; réadaptation. (A summary 
of child neuro-psychiatry ; child neuro-psychiatry and 
neuro-psychology; clinical psychology and medical 
pedagogy; psychoanalytic clinic; therapeutics; psy- 
chotherapy; reeducation;readaptation.) 2nd rev. ed. 
Paris: G. Doin, 1950. 416 p.—Book I covers dis- 
turbances of intellectual functions in the child. 
Book II covers disorders of character and behavior, 
140 references.— F. C. Sumner. 

4068. Robinson, J. Franklin. (Children’s Service 
Center, Wilkes Barre, Pa.) Therapeutic values of 
group experiences in a children’s institution. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1951, 35, 439-447.—Robinson states 
that, ‘“‘the primary need of a child who does not have 
potentially responsible and interested parents is 
for the establishment of a continuing foster associa- 
tion.”” Since such needs exist it places a responsi- 
bility on the institution to provide such association 
to the fullest extent possible. ‘The skillful use of 
the group setting within an institution has been de- 
scribed here as a technical procedure which enables 
a child to enrich his interpersonal reactive-ten- 
dencies.’"” These can be used when properly planned 
to aid the child toward the development of values 
ordinarily associated with family relationships.— 


M. A. Seidenfeld, 
(See also abstracts 3894, 4106, 4186, 4234) 
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4069. Beales, Ben B. Clinical evidences of voca- 
tional testing. J. Rehabilit., 1951, 17(3), 22-23.— 
The clinical importance of observation of the voca- 
tional rehabilitation client, his test performance and 
interpretation from a clinical as well as a vocational 
point of view are called to the attention of those 
working in this field. These observations and tests 
have more than statistical significance for they throw 
light on the behavior of the individual which may 
often be as much or more enlightening than the 
normative facts taken by themselves.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 


(See also abstracts 4260, 4290, 4324, 4366, 4372) 
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4070. Cameron, Norman, & Magaret, Ann. Be- 
havior pathology. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1951. 
xvi, 645 p. $5.00.—From a consistently biosocial 
viewpoint, the subject of behavior pathology is 
introduced by defining the field, the problems and 
methods of study. The place of symbolization, role- 
taking, emotional reactions, maturation and fixa- 
tion are next considered. In subsequent chapters, 
the following forms of pathology are discussed; 
developmental retardation, social deviation, regres- 
sion, withdrawal and invalidism, conflict, anxiety, 
repression, delusion, hallucination, disorganization, 
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desocialization and deterioration. Some attention is 
given to therapy in behavior pathology and to learn- 
ing and therapy.— N. H. Pronko. 


4071. Carstairs, G. M. Incidence of psychiatric 
cases in general practice. Edinb: med. J., 1951, 58, 
72-81.—A psychiatrist analyzes a random sample of 
194 patients from a suburban practice in Edinburgh 
in order to estimate the prevalence of cases wholly or 
largely due to »_ psychological factors. The analysis 
shows that 13% of cases seen in the general practice 
had major psy rchatenteal involvement in their etiol- 
ogy and a further 14% had considerable psychologi- 
cal involvement. These figures strikingly agree with 
estimates made by others. The limitations of psy- 
chotherapy in general practice and the need for 
psychological awareness in general practice are dis- 
cussed.— F. C. Sumner. 


4072. Clausen, J. Respiration movement in 
normal, neurotic, and psychotic subjects. Acia 
psychiat., Kbh., 1951, Suppl. 68, 74 p.—Normal 


men have a slower respiration rate than normal 
women. Neurotic and psychotic men and women 
show no differences in respiration rate. Normal 
and neurotic women have a lower I/E ratio than 
men in these groups. Psychotic women do not differ 
from psychotic men in I/E ratio. Normal and 
neurotic women have thoracic breathing while psy- 
chotic women and all groups of men have abdominal 
breathing. There is a genuine sex difference in 
respiration rate and in addition mental disturbances 
have a tendency to increase the respiration rate for 
reasons yet unknown. 119-item bibliography.— 
D. Prager. 

4073. Eisenstein, Victor W., & Ryerson, Rowena. 
(Lenox Hill Hosp., New York.) Psychodynamic 
significance of the first conscious memory. Bull. 
Menninger Clin., 1951, 15, 213-220.—‘“The first 
conscious memory is a symbol of the patient’s inner 
orientation and a declaration of his basic problems. 
Psychoanalytically, it may be regarded as the 
earliest, perhaps clearest, derivative of forgotten, 
infantile conflicts.” The paper “demonstrates the 
high degree of correlation which exists between the 
clinical diagnosis and the type of first memory, and 
the usefulness of such communications in the 
understanding of psychosomatic cases."—W. A. 
Varvel. we 

4074. Gendrot, J. A., & Racamier, P. C. Fonc- 
tion respiratoire et oralité. (Respiratory function 
and orality.) Evolut. psychiat., Paris, 1951, No. 3, 
457-478.—The existence of close functional, biologi- 
cal, and emotional relations between respiration and 
oral mechanisms can not be doubted. Respiration is 
the chronologically first and principal function by 
means of which the organism attempts to adapt itself 
to the environment and to maintain its independence. 
The development of respiration precedes that of the 
oral functions. Respiration is more archaic, less 
differentiated, and less organized than orality. 
Whether there is only a difference in degree between 
these two functions remains to be seen. The prob- 
lem is treated from the psychoanalytic viewpoint 
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and many psychoanalysts are cited—-Z. A. Pio- 
trowskt. 

4075. Ger’, George. The concept of defense. 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1951, 20, 565-578.—The con- 
cept of defense is examined from the point of view of 
ego psychology, especially as it applies to the proc- 
ess of analysis.— N. H. Pronko. 

4076. Gold, H Raphael. Observations on 
cultural psychia ray fe. a world tour of mental 
hospitals. wo J. Pepebicn ., 1951, 108, 462-468.— 
The author sets down his general observations of 
theories of, and facilities for, therapy of psychiatric 
conditions as gleaned during a six-months air trip 
around the world.— N. H. Pronko. 

4077. Langfeldt, Gabriel. The hypersensitive 
mind in normals, neurotics, psychopaths, and 
psychotics: prevention and treatment. Acia psy- 
chtiat., Kbh., 1951, Suppl. 73. 147 p.—The charac- 
teristics of the neurotic reaction types—retention 
and introversion of precipitating factors with con- 
sequent guilt feeling, shame, inhibition, depression, 
self-reference, or compulsive neurosis—may be 
found in neurotic and in some psychotic states. The 
characteristics of the psychopathic reaction type by 
which there is projective elimination of guilt feeling 
and substitutive overcompensation with eventual 
paranoid tendencies, are found in psychopathic and 
in special psychotic states. Normals show both 
reaction types but less pronounced.—D. Prager. 

4078. Lewis, Aubrey. (U. London, England.) 
Social aspects of psychiatry. PartsIand II. Edinb. 
med. J., 1951, 58, 214-230; 231-247.—Under social 
aspects of psychiatry are discussed: (1) social causes 
of mental disorders; (2) the ecology of mental ill- 
ness; (3) the ecology of suicide; (4) indices of social 
sickness; (5) occupational adjustment; (6) social iso- 
lation; (7) semantic barriers— F. C. Sumner. 

4079. Masserman, Jules H. Approches expéri- 
mentales des probléms psycho-dynamiques. (Ex- 
perimental approaches to psycho-dynamic problems.) 
Psyché, 1951, 6, 623-629.—In the last fifteen years 
there has been a tendency on the part of mod- 
ern dynamic psychiatry to emphasize the “‘experi- 
mental” approach and de-emphasize “‘clinical’’ ap- 
proach. A search for “principles” is progressing at 
Chicago and Northwestern Universities.—G. Bes- 
nard. 

4080. Masserman, Jules H. Principes biody- 
namiques et expériences de laboratoire sur les 
chats. (Biodynamic principles and laboratory ex- 
periments on cats.) Psyché, 1951, 6, 697-705.— 
Biodynamic principles can be condensed into four 
general areas: Motivation, reaction formations, be- 
havior substitution and neurotic deviations. Ex- 
periments conducted on cats tend to show that 
“hostility among humans equally comes from 
frustrations inflicted by their environment when 
they have not conquered it and from anguish laden 
inhibitions persistently imposed by their barbaric 
culture.”—G. Besnard. 

4081. Mendoza, Carlos. Psicoan4lisis y psiqui- 
atria. (Psychoanalysis and psychiatry.) Rev. 
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Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1950, 13, 96-105.—The 
revolutionary significance of psychoanalysis for 
psychiatry is set forth in connection with the un- 
derstanding of the neuroses, particularly hysteria, 
compulsion neuroses, and transference neuroses.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

4082. Moore, Thomas Verner. (Catholic U., 
Washington, D. C.) The nature and treatment of 
mental disorders. (2d ed.) New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1951. x, 362 p. $5.50.—The first edition 
(see 18: 753) has been enlarged by the reprinting of 
“The nature and treatment of homosexual dis- 
orders,” from the J. Personality as Appendix B.— 
A. J. Sprow. 

4083. Rennie, Thomas A. C. (Cornell U. Med. 
Coll., New York.) The Veterans Administration 
shows the way. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1951, 35, 365- 
372.—A description of the development and growth 
of the psychiatric program in the Bronx V.A. Hos- 
pital. Rennie considers this a splendid example of 
what can be accomplished in establishing patient 
care, professional training and research when such 
facilities are established close to medical colleges, 
adequate state budgets are provided and where re- 
search as well as therapy are properly emphasized.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4084. Saul, Leon J. Wood as a bisexual symbol. 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1951, 20, 616.—The dream of 
a young male patient in which he dreamed of going 
through the woods is analyzed as a bisexual symbol 
and, in a more hidden fashion, of the primal scene.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

4085. Strecker, Edward A., Ebaugh, Franklin 
G., & Ewalt, Jack R. Practical clinical psychiatry. 
(7th ed.) Philadelphia: Blakiston, 1951. xii, 506 p. 
$7.00.—This is the seventh edition of a textbook 
which appeared in 1925. The new edition has been 
revised as were some of the earlier ones. The chief 
addition is a chapter on general or ‘‘support’’ psy- 
chotherapy. New cases are used to illustrate the 
principles. Leo Kanner contributed a section on 
“psychopathologic problems of childhood.” The 
authors’ methodological viewpoint is eclectic or 
comprehensive.{ (See¥22: 781.)—Z.#A. Piotrowski. 


(See also abstracts 3714, 4240, 4301, 4307) 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


4086. Gosman,S. D. (Training School, Vineland, 
N. J.) Facial development in mongolism. Train. 
Sch. Bull., 1951, 48, 168-173—Anthropometric 
measurements, photographs, and casts of teeth were 
utilized in study of 22 cases. Head length averaged 
minus 4.6 S.D. from normal. Facial changes after 
age 16 or 18 are limited to progressive mandibular 
prognathism attributable to the tongue habit re- 
sulting from the comparatively large tongue in a 
small oral cavity. Prevention of the prognathism 
by tongue surgery at age 11 or 12 is suggested.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


(See also abstracts 4191, 4273) 
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BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


4087. Allen, I. M. The differential diagnosis of 
headache. N. Z. med. J., 1951, 50, 263-276.— 
Headache is one of the commonest of all subjective 
symptoms in both physical and nonphysical dis- 
orders. Full clinical investigation of the patient 
is stressed as the foundation of the differential 
diagnosis of headache. In a group of 1,000 cases, 
the headache originated in head injury in 70; in 
migraine in 241; in vascular causes in 57; in space- 
occupying lesions in 49; in anxiety and hysteria in 
217; in autonomous depression, cyclothymia, and 
schizophrenia in 214 combined.— F. C. Sumner. 


4088. Brunner-Orne, Martha (Westwood Lodge, 
Westwood, Mass.), Iddings, Frederick T., & Rod- 
rigues, John. A court clinic for alcoholics: a de- 
scription and evaluation of the Stoughton Clinic. 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1951, 12, 592-600.—A 
clinic set up by court action provided diagnostic and 
therapeutic services. Of 32 referrals only 8 were 
regarded as failures and it is concluded that the 
alcoholic can be helped even when he first attends a 
clinic under duress.—W. L. Wilkins. 


4089. Cason, Hulsey. Concepto de psicopata. 
(Concept of psychopathy.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., 
Lima, 1950, 13, 61—75.—Based on studies on pris- 
oners the author defines and describes psychopathy 
in terms of intractable primitive impulses, antisocial 
modes of conduct, and the dominance of primitive 
antisocial conduct.— F. C. Sumner. 


4090. Feldman, S.S. (Rochester (N. Y.) Munic- 
ipal Hosp.) Anxiety and orgasm. Psychoanal. 
Quart., 1951, 20, 528-549.—Through an analysis of 
clinical examples of typical examination dreams, 
dreams of missing a train, and stage fright and kin- 
dred situations, the conclusion is reached that, in its 
struggle between the id and the superego, the ego 
sometimes utilizes anxiety as a partial defense, per- 
mitting the orgastic discharge of id impulses. It is 
“‘a hypocritical as-if state in which the ego per- 
ceives anxiety on one level and lust on another.’’— 
N. H. Pronko. 


4091. Finch, Stuart McIntyre. (Temple U. Hosp., 
Philadelphia, Pa.) The pastor’s role with the anx- 
ious child. Pastoral Psych., 1951, 2 (17), 23-28.— 
The anxious child deserves attention before he be- 
comes a fearful, neurotic adult. These fears arise 
first in the framework of family life, and need to be 
recognized and alleviated early. The pastor is in a 
unique position to watch family development and 
offer early assistance. His skill in doing so will de- 
pend upon his knowledge of his own personality, as 
well as knowing how children think and feel. If he 
can recognize the outward signs of anxiety, and 
make the family aware of the need for adjustment 
his help will be timely. The answer to a child’s pro- 
blems is not in increasing his defenses against his 
emotions, but in helping him to understand and 
accept them.—P. E. Johnson. 

4092. Fleetwood, M. Freile, & Diethelm, Oskar. 
Emotions and biochemical findings in alcoholism. 
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Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 108, 433-438.—‘“‘In a com- 
bined psychiatric-biochemical study of patients 
suffering from chronic alcoholism, emotions were de- 
termined by one investigator (O.D.) and biochemi- 
cal studies were’ carried out simultaneously by the 
other (M.F.F.). In anxiety the biochemical sub- 
stance is apparently nor-epinephrine, while in ten- 
sion cholinergic substances are present. The sub- 
stance found in the presence of resentment cannot 
be defined, but it is definitely not acetylcholine. It 
was found that the alcoholic patients had varying de- 
grees of resentment when an urge to drink was pres- 
ent. Alcohol relieved the resentment and the cor- 
responding substance in the blood disappeared. In 
a few patients, tension and correlated biochemical 
substances were also present and were affected by 
alcohol. Anxiety was somewhat decreased but not 
completely abolished. There are no indications that 
the resentment in alcoholic patients is different from 
that presented by other subjects.”— N. H. Pronko. 

4093. Galdston, Iago. (N. Y. Academy of Medi- 
cine, New York.) The psychodynamics of the triad, 
alcoholism, gambling, and superstition. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1951, 35, 589-598.—Galdston describes 
alcoholism, gambling and superstition as a triad 
which have essentially the same underlying causal 
elements based on the retention “within their per- 
sonality structures, and within their psychic mech- 
anisms, the early pre-causal patterns of compre- 
hending, and dealing with, reality and experience.” 
He believes, on the basis of clinical experience that, 
“these patients carried into maturity, and incor- 
porated within their adult personalities, emotional 
and psychological dynamisms and relational con- 
figurations that belong to the pre-adolescent and 
childhood periods." —M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4094. Gutierrez-Noriega, C., & Zapata Ortiz, 
V. La inteligencia y la personalidad en los habitua- 
dos a lacoca. (Intelligence and personality of those 
addicted to coca.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 
1950, 13, 22-60.—In 326 individuals addicted to 
coca, the intelligence was measured with Binet- 
Simon test, the Porteus Maze, and the Terman, 
McCall and Lorge Non-Verbal Multimental test. 
In 121 of the cases the personality was studied with 
the Rorschach test. Intelligence test results all 
showed performance around 8 years. The intel- 
lectual deterioration is directly related go, the in- 
veterateness of the addiction. Rorschach results are 
described. 32 references.— F. C. Sumner. 

4095. Hochwald, Hilde Landenberger. (Wash- 
ington U., St. Lewis, Mo.) The occupational per- 
formance of thirty alcoholic men. Quart. J. Stud. 
Alcohol, 1951, 12, 612-620.—Interview techniques 
revealed frequent changes in employment, probably 
attributable to restlessness and inebriety; prefer- 
ence for work involving contact with the public, 
excitement and movement; and fairly high voca- 
tional aspiration without sustained vocational per- 
formance.—W. L. Wilkins. 
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self-destruction. J. proj. Tech., 1951, 15, 339-354,— 
“Three days before committing suicide, the patient 
completed an extensive battery of psychological 
tests consisting of the Wechsler- Bellevue Intelligence 
Scale, Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, 
Rosensweig Picture-Frustration Study, Human Fig- 
ure drawings, Rorschach, and Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test." The intelligence test results showed 
relatively intact functioning which on the surface 
gave the appearance of a well integrated personality. 
However, the projective techniques revealed the 
nature and depth of this individual's psychopath- 
ology. The results of all the tests are discussed and 
a picture of the total personality is delineated.— 
S. Hutter. 

4097. Johnson, Adelaide McF. (Mayo Clinicf 
Rochester, Minnesota.) Some etiological aspects o, 
repression, guilt and hostility. Psychoanal. Quart., 
1951, 20, 511-527.—Certain facets of the whole 
complex of early development are reviewed in an at- 
tempt to reevaluate the concept of repression as a 
dynamic mechanism in psychic development, the 
meaning of restitutive behavior in the child and the 
genesis of hostility in man. 20 references.— N. H. 
Pronko. 

4098. Lagache, Daniel. Un menage de toxico- 
manes. (A household of drug addicts.) Zvolut. 
psychiat., Paris, 1951, No. 3, 429-456.—The case 
histories of a man and woman, describing their 
personality developments, their relationship, opium 
addiction and treatment of it, offered as a medico- 
legal document.—Z. A. Piotrowski. 


4099. Lebovici, S. A propos du traumatisme 
sexuel chez la femme. (Regarding sexual traumata 
of women.) LEovolut. psychiat., Paris, 1951, No. 3, 
385-404.—The author presents the history of the 
psychoanalytic view of the influence of sexual trau- 
mata on the psychosexual development of women. 
He cites cases from his own practice which have led 
him to conclude that it is not the traumata alone 
but their interpretation by the traumatized child in 
terms of her fantasies which determine whether the 
traumatic experience will leave lasting injurious 
effects or not.—Z. A. Piotrowski. 

4100. Lecoq, Raoul. (Hépital de Saint-Germain- 
en-Laye, Paris, France.) tude pathogénique et 
thérapeutique des crises de delirium et de polyné- 
vrites observées chez les alcooliques chroniques. 
(A study of the pathogenesis and therapy of acute 
delirium and polyneuritis in chronic alcoholism.) 
Encéphale, 1951, 40, 403-425.—Acute delirium and 
polyneuritis in chronic alcoholism are due largely to 
excess pyruvic acid and its derivatives which are 
formed as intermediary products of alcohol catabol- 
ism. Delirium tremens follows excess alcohol con- 
sumption as well as sudden abrupt withdrawal. 
Ten cases are described in which excessive consump- 
tion resulted in DT; 10 further cases illustrated DT 
due to sudden withdrawal on account of febrile 
disease and infection; the next 10 cases show with- 


4096. Holzberg, Jules D., Cahen, Eleanor R., & drawal DT after surgical intervention, fractures, etc. 
Wilk, Edward K. ide: a psychological study of The last 4 cases illustrate ocular neuritis due to al- 
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coholism, with nicotine poisoning playing probably 
an important secondary role. Various aspects of 
pharmacological therapy are discussed. 30-item 
bibliography.—M. L. Simmel. 


4101. London, Louis S. (1500 New Hampshire 


Ave., N. W., Washington, D. ay Hypnotherapy and 
narcotherapy of a a Sth. Med. 
Surg., 1951, 113(2), 36-38; 46.—The hidden dy- 


namics of the bisexual struggle of Henry, a 38-year 
old man, are revealed in hypnoanalysis and sodium 
amytal interview.— F. C. Sumner. 


4102. Lustman, Seymour L. (2358 East 70th 
Place, Chicago 49, Ill.) The headache as an intern- 
alized rage reaction; a preliminary report. Psy- 
chiatry. 1951, 14, 433-438.—‘'The purpose of this 
preliminary report is threefold: (1) to present an 
experimental method by which the meaning of 
neurotic symptomatology such as headache can be 
studied; (2) to demonstrate the relationship between 
rage and the symptom of headache; and (3) to shed 
some light on the relationship between repression 
and symptom formation.”— N. H. Pronko. 


4103. Merrill, Bruce R. Childhood attitudes to- 
ward flatulence and their possible relation to adult 
character. Psychoanal. Quart., 1951, 20, 550-564.— 
The significance and psychological deviation of 
flatulence in a number of similar personalities is 
discussed.— N. H. Pronko. 


4104. Niederland, William G. Three notes on 
the Schreber case. Psychoanal. Quart., 1951, 20, 
579-591.—The onset of Schreber’s two illnesses, 
some of his writings and the content of his delusional 
systems are commented upon with reference to 
Freud’s report of this famous case.— N. H. Pronko. 


4105. Overstreet, Bonaro W. Understanding fear 
in ourselves and others. New York: Harper, 1951. 
ix, 246 p. $3.00.—The nature of anxiety is ex- 
plained in a nontechnical, clinically oriented discus- 
sion occupying half the volume. Related aspects of 
infancy, childhood, adulthood, and old age are ex- 
amined. The second half offers methods for dealing 
with anxiety. Self-acceptance, general permissive- 
ness, and group activities are emphasized, as well as 
the significance of authoritarian attitudes and 
governments. There are numerous case and liter- 
ary references. 80-item bibliography.—R. Tyson. 


4106. Redl, Fritz (Wayne U., Detroit, Mich.), & 
Wineman, David. Children who hate: the dis- 
organization and breakdown of behavior controls. 
Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1951. 253 p. $3.50.— 
An account of group work experiences and methods 
focussed on understanding disturbances of ego- 
frustration in the severely disturbed, hyper-aggres- 
sive child. The systematic theoretical consideration 
is psychoanalytically oriented and closely related to 
the work of Aichhorn and Bettelheim. Emphasis is 
laid on analysis of ego-functions and on the “‘de- 
linquent defenses with which the child insulates 
himself against social demands.” Implications are 
drawn for the strategy of prophylaxis and treatmunt, 
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with a promise to develop these further in a forth- 
coming publication.—L. J. Stone. 

4107. Schacter, M., & Chatenet, H. Recherches 
et confrontation de deux enquétes sur |’onycho- 
phagie infantile. (Researches and a comparison of 
two inquiries on infantile onychophagia.) Progr. 
méd., Paris, 1951, 79, 87-88.—145 nailbiters seen in 
a clinic are compared with 200 nonclinic cases from 
schools. The symptom occurs more frequently in 
the school population. First and last born children 
more frequently are nailbiters. In the clinical group 
one-third, and in the school group, nearly one-half, 
were mentally retarded. The symptom is further 
associated with other behavior problems.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


4108. Shaw, Ian A. (State Hosp., Howard, R. I.) 
The treatment of alcoholism with tetraethylthiuram 
disulfide in a state mental hospital. Quart. J. Stud. 
Alcohol, 1951, 12, 576-586.—TETD without formal 
psychotherapy was successful in only 8 cases of 43 
inpatients treated, but the drug can help mobilize 
anxiety which can be exploited through psycho- 
therapy.—W. L. Wilkins. 


4109. Staehelin, J. E., & Solms, H. (U. Basel, 
Switzerland.) Antabus bei chronischem Alkoholis- 
mus (50 Falle); Gefahren, Kontraindikationen, 
Behandlungsschema, Erfolge. (Antabus in chronic 
alcoholism (50 cases); dangers, contraindications, 
program of treatment; results.) Schweiz. med. 
Wschr., 1951, 81, 295-301.—Auxiliary medications 
like antabus (psychotherapy remaining the essential) 
practiced on ambulant patients have revolutionized 
the treatment of alcoholics. In 50 antabus-treated 
drinkers results have been the following: 8 mild cases 
were all treated with success; of 27 more grave cases 
19 were successfully treated; of 15 very grave cases 
interned by force, 5 were successfully treated.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


4110. Straus, Robert, & McCarthy, Raymond G. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Nonaddictive patho- 

ical drinking patterns of homeless men. Quart. 
J. Stud. Alcohol, 1951, 12, 601-611.—Of 444 men 
admitted to a daytime shelter in New York, 43% 
drank to the limit whenever possible, 28% were 
heavy drinkers, while 17% were moderately heavy 
drinkers and the rest non-drinkers. A substantial 
portion of homeless men are not addictive drinkers. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 


4111. Vogel, Victor H. (USPHS Hosp., Lexing- 
ton, Ky.), Vogel, Virginia E. Facts about nar- 
cotics. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1951. 
48 p.—This booklet is written chiefly for persons 
under age 21 and covers historical and scientific 
aspects of drugs, motivation towards and effects of 
addiction, treatment and readjustment problems, 
laws, and education of youth to prevent addiction.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 
4112. Wikler, Abraham. (U. S. Public Health 
Service Hosp., Lexington, Ky.) Clinical aspects of 
and treatment of addictions. Bull. 
Menninger Clin., 1951, 15, 157-166.—The diagnosis 
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and treatment of addictions to the opiate-like drugs 
and the barbiturates are considered. Particular 
attention is given to the morphine abstinence syn- 
drome and to techniques for withdrawing narcotic 
drugs. Rehabilitation is more briefly discussed.— 
W. A. Varvel. 


(See also abstracts 3891, 3908, 4373) 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


4113. Arnold, G. E. The importance of voice and 
speech pathology for insurance medicine with 10 
illustrations. J. Jnmsur. Med., 1951, 6(2), 18-27.— 
Due to the great socio-economic importance of voice 
and speech, disturbances of their functions often in- 
volve professional or financial problems and may 
reflect upon the material interests of insurance com- 
panies and policy holder. For this reason an exten- 
sive digest of voice and speech pathology is furnished. 
— F. C. Sumner. 

4114. Baker, Elmer E., Jr., & Sokoloff, Martin A. 
(New York U.) Therapy for speech deficiencies re- 
sulting from acute bulbar poliomyelitis infection. 
J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1951, 16, 337-339.—19 
patients returning to the Dept. of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation of Bellevue Hosp. for periodic 
follow-up examinations subsequent to acute bulbar 
poliomyelitis showed flaccid paralyses of the velar 
musculature. Blowing exercises, panting and yawn- 
ing exercises and massage of the velum were satis- 
factory in 12 patients, 4 attained a marked degree of 
improvement while 8 showed degrees of improvement 
varying from marked to slight. It was felt that the 
cases not progressing showed certain emotional pat- 
terns which interfered with therapy.—M. F. Palmer. 

4115. Bloomer, Harlan, & Shohara, Hide. (U. 
Michigan, Ann Arbor.) Speech disorders among 
European military personnel in World War I: Part 1. 
J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1951, 16, 351-366.—A 
review of the European military medical literature 
on the speech disorders arising from war published 
in German, French, Italian, and British Medical 
Journals and similar scientific publications between 
1914 and 1920. Part I reports the number of 
aphonic and dysphonic cases and general techniques 
used. 57-item bibliography.—M. F. Palmer. 

4116. Brodnitz, Friedrich S. (Beth David Hosp., 
New York.) Stuttering of different types in identi- 
cal twins. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1951, 16, 
334-336.—In a pair of identical twins, 1 twin showed 
all of the symptoms of a stuttering of long standing 
while the second twin omitted whole words and had 
similar signs of an imitative type of stuttering. The 
coexistence of stuttering of different types in identi- 
cal twins is a possibility that, so far, has been 
generally overlooked in research.—M. F. Palmer. 

4117. Douglass, E. (U. Toronto, Ont.) The 
symptomatology and development of stuttering. 
Canad. med. Ass. J., 1951, 64, 397-400.—Distinction 
is made between primary and secondary stuttering. 
Primary stuttering refers to the transitory normal 
hesitations and non-fluences peculiar to the young 
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child in first stages of learning to speak. Secondary 
stuttering occurring most frequently in adolescents 
and adults is characterized by acute awareness and 
anxiety on the part of the individual concerning his 
speech difficulty. French translation pp. 400-403. 
— F, C. Sumner. 

4118. Elliott, Charles S. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) Bibliography of stuttering: tentative 
edition. Evanston, Ill.: The Book Box (1612 Chi- 
cago Ave.), 1951. 153p. (mimeo.) $2.25 postpaid. 
—Approximately 3,000 entries of literature on stut- 
tering, both English and foreign arranged alpha- 
betically by author. Period covered includes 
through 1950.—C. M. Louttit. 

4119. Hale, Lester L. (U. Florida, Gainesville.) 
A consideration of thiamin supplement in prevention 
of stuttering in pre-school children. J. Speech 
Hearing Disorders, 1951, 16, 327-333.—10 mg 3 
times daily of thiamin was compared with a placebo 
used with preschool stutterers. After 1 month 
treatment was reversed and observation continued 
another month. Observable speech improvement 
occurred in 55% of all thiamin treated cases. Im- 
provement occurred primarily in the first 2 weeks of 
treatment. 80% of the 2 and 3 year olds made im- 
provement, 50% of the 4 year olds, but neither of 
the two 5-year olds. Thiamin had no effect upon the 
speech patterns of 7 and 8 year old children. The 
author feels that thiamin may be helpful in the pre- 
vention of stuttering in preschool children.—M., F. 
Palmer. 

4120. Hawk, Sara Stinchfield. Helping the child 
with delayed speech. Amer. Acad. gen. Pract., 
1951, 3, 43-49.—It is important to begin some re- 
medial work with the child before resultant psycho- 
logical disturbance occurs. It is unfortunate to as- 
sume that delay in speech means inferior intelligence. 
The method of correcting a child’s speech defect is 
dependent on the nature of the problem and the per- 
sonality of the child.—H. R. Myklebust. 

4121. Knower, Franklin H. (Ohio State U., 
Columbus.) Graduate theses in speech and hearing 
disorders. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1951, 16, 
367-—374.—Report of the graduate theses in speech 
and hearing disorders granted by American Colleges 
and Universities in the year 1950.—M. F. Palmer. 

4122. Lewis, Don. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.), & 
Sherman, Dorothy. Measuring the severity of 
stuttering. ./. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1951, 16, 
320-—326.—Severity of stuttering was judged by 30 
elementary psychology students on 240 9-second 
samples of stuttered speech. Dividing the severity 
into 8 intervals, 3 expert judges selected 96 samples 
with small Q-values to cover the entire range of 
severity. These 96 samples were presented to 106 
elementary psychology students. Scale values ob- 
tained from judgments by Group 1 were compared 
with judgments from Group 2. Reliability was 
high.—M. F. Palmer. 

4123. Miller, William J. Esophageal speech 
solvesa problem. J. Rehabilit., 1951, 17(3),7-9.—A 
discussion of esophageal speech training for laryngec- 
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tomized patients. Carcinoma is the major cause for 
the removal of the larynx and with prompt diagnosis, 
followed by early surgery, may result in the reten- 
tion of sufficient healthy vocal cord to produce satis- 
factory phonation with appropriate training. In 
more advanced cases complete excision of the vocal 
mechanism may be unavoidable and the individual 
must establish a new means of communication such 
as the esophageal voice. The latter is considered to 
be the most satisfactory method because no mechani- 
cal aids are necessary. The importance of speech 
training and vocational counseling for these patients 
is emphasized.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4124. Van Riper, C. Helping children talk better. 
Chicago, Ill.: Science Research Assoc., 1951. 48 p. 
40¢.—This was prepared chiefly for parents and 
teachers. A description is given of speech develop- 
ment, babbling, first words, and common speech de- 
fects. Selected suggested readings are included.— 
H. R. Myklebust. 


(See also abstract 4288) 


Crime & DELINQUENCY 


4125. Aichhorn, August. Verwahrloste Jugend. 
(Wayward youth.) Bern: Hans Huber, 1951. 212 
p. 18.50 Swiss fr.—This third edition is a translation 
by A. Freud and W. Hofer into German of a revision 
which the author had prepared for the English edi- 
tion (see 9: 6016). The volume is an introduction to 
juvenile delinquency on a psychoanalytic basis. 
Introduction by S. Freud and postscript by H. Meng. 
Portrait. Biography by K. R. Eissler, taken from 
“Searchlights on Delinquency.”—C. T. Bever. 

4126. Beeley, Arthur L. (U. Utah., Salt Lake 
City.) Fact and fiction in criminology. Sci. Mon., 
N. Y., 1952, 74, 45-51.—Brief factual analyses of 
10 “of the principal fictions that keep us from think- 
ing clearly, and therefore acting wisely in the matter 
of crime and its control” (e.g., that criminals are less 
intelligent than the average, that the more strong 
the punishment the more its deterrent effect, etc.) 
are followed by a summary of the author’s views on 
the reasons for failure of our society to control and 
prevent crime.—B. R. Fisher. 

4127. Catalano-Nobili, Clemente, & Cerquetelli, 
Giannetto. (U. Rome, Italy.) Il criterio del grado 
di dismoralita nella valutazione della criminalita. 
(The criterion of the grade of unmorality in the ap- 
praisement of criminality.) Russ. Neuropsichiat., 
1951, 5, 14-21.—-In appraising criminality the ratio 
of constitutional abnormality to good or to bad en- 
vironmental influence should be taken into considera- 
tion.— F. C. Sumner. 

4128. Fraenkel, Ernest. La r bilité dans 
la délinquance névrotique. (Responsibility in 
neurotic delinquency.) Psyché, 1951, 6, 675-683.— 
The story of the trial of a boy who turned thief and 
the part psychoanalysis played in the trial.—G. 


Besnard. 
4129. Gonzélez-Bustamante, Juan José. La 
problemftica de la culpa ya lasociedad. (The prob- 
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lem of penal guilt and society.) Rev. mex. Sociol., 
1951, 13, 63-82.—A continuation of a revious article 
on the same topic (see 26: 1023). Different types 
of offenses are discussed. The need of considering 
the unconscious and its influence on penal guilt is 
stressed.— E. Sdnchez-Hidalgo. 

4130. Hathaway, Starke R., & Monachesi, Elio 
D. The prediction of egg ~ delin uency using the 
Minnesota Multiphasic ‘pain Inventory. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 108, 100-472. —The public 
school ninth-grade children of Minneapolis were 
administered MMPI tests. Two years later, police 
and Juvenile Court records were examined to de- 
termine which of the testees had had contact with 
those agencies before and after being tested. Profile 
patterns with high and low correlation with actual 
delinquency are presented and the possibility of 
using such records in preventing juvenile delinquency 
are considered.— N. H. Pronko. 

4131. Kent, Victoria. Prostituci6én. (Prostitu- 
tion.) Rev. mex. Sociol., 1951, 13, 45-54.—A brief 
discussion of the evolution of prostitution since the 
beginnings of the twentieth century. Repressive 
tendencies, causes, and preventive measures are 
considered.—E. Sdénchez- Hidalgo. 

4132. Muggia, Alberto. (U. Turin, Italy.) Senso 
morale e sviloppo fisico nel bambino. (Moral 
sense and physical development in the child.) 
Minerva pediat., 1951, 3, 127-129.—The relation 
between defective moral sense as evidenced in crime 
and delinquency and physical heredity and between 
defective moral sense and pathologic physical de- 
velopment of the child (thyroid disorder, tubercu- 
losis, alcoholism, syphilis of the parents) is discussed. 
—F, C. Sumner. 

4133. Thornton, Nathaniel. The relation between 
crime and psychopathic personality. J. crim. Law 
Criminol., 1951, 42, 199-204.—In the ultimate 
analysis the chief distinguishing factor of psycho- 
pathy is a defective or undeveloped super-ego. 
Genuine cases of psychopathic personality lead one 
to believe that feelings associated with guilt do not 
exist even in a repressed form. However, if one can 
detect any definite sign of even a latent compunc- 
tion, then the super-ego is not non-existent but has 
been relegated to the sphere of the unconscious 
where it serves the purpose of shielding the ego 
against the recognition of painful truths. Sexual 
offenders, expecially the homosexuals, most often 
are not psychopaths but neurotics.—R. J. Corsini. 


(See also abstracts 4256, 4266, 4278, 4312) 


PsyCHOSES 
4134. Botwinick, Jack, & Birren, James E. 
(Baltimore (Md.) City Hospitals.) Differential de- 


cline in the Wechsler-Bellevue subtests in the senile 
psychoses. J. Geront., 1951, 6, 365-368.—This 
study compared the subtest scores on the Wechsler- 
Bellevue test of adult intelligence of a control sample 
and 31 patients institutionalized for senile psy- 
choses. As in normal aging the tests involving 
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verbal comprehension show less decline in the senile 
psychoses than tests requiring perceptual organiza- 
tion of a relatively unfamiliar task. The amount of 
decline in a subtest with age does not appear to be a 
criterion of the subtest to differentiate between indi- 
viduals aging normally and those with senile psy- 
choses.—J. E. Birren. 


4135. Contini, Mario, & Stefanacci, Giuseppe. 
(Ospedale Psichtatrico di S. Niccold, Siena, Italy.) 
Sulle psicosi malariche. (On malarial psychoses.) 
Rass. Studi psichiat., 1951, 40, 1-26.—The authors 
review the literature on malarial psychoses and cite a 
few of their own cases. Special attention is drawn 
to the psychic complications met with during the 
course and in consequence of malaria infection.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

4136. Delgado, Honorio, & Sal y Rosas, Federico. 
La epilepsia consecutiva al tratamiento convulsi- 
vante. (Epilepsy following convulsive treatment.) 
Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1950, 13, 1-21.—12 of 
794 mental patients treated with shock exhibited 
epileptic convulsions following treatment. All of 
these were schizophrenics. Spontaneous convul- 
sions occurred within 6 months of shock treatment in 
11 cases, and persisted for as long as 10 years.— F. C. 
Sumner. 

4137. Gomirato, Giuseppe, & Padovani, Giorgio. 
(U. Turin, Italy.) Modificazioni della personalita 
psicopatologica in schizofrenici cronici sottoposti a 
lobotomia prefrontale radicale. (Modifications of 
the psychopathological personality in chronic schizo- 
phrenics subjected to radical prefrontal lobotomy.) 
Rass. Studi psychiat., 1951, 40, 205-236.—In a 
homogeneous group of 10 chronic schizophrenic pa- 
tients with a high level of emotional tension, under- 
going radical prefrontal lobotomy, an analytic and 
systematic study was made of the changes in the 
mental functions and in the symptomatology. The 
operation produces first of all a weakening of affec- 
tive excitability and more rarely of the highest intel- 
lectual functions. These primary or vegetative 
symptoms are to be ascribed for the most part to the 
damaging of the fronto-thalamo-hypothalamic sys- 
tem. Subsequently there was a tendency toward a 
new equilibrium facilitated probably by the decrease 
in vegetative excitability — F. C. Sumner. 


4138. Himwich, Harold E. Thought processes as 
related to brain metabolism in certain abnormal 
conditions. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1951, 114, 450-458.— 
Defects in such biochemical processes of the brain as 
concerns energy mobilization or storage affect menta- 
tion and suggest that, perhaps, the so-called ‘“‘func- 
tional’’ psychoses may be found eventually to result 
from faulty biochemistry. 39 references.— N. H. 
Pronko. 

4139. Kinberger, B. Binjurebark och schizo- 
freni: ett férsdk till sammanfattning av nyare forskn- 
ingsresultat. (Adrenal cortex and schizophrenia: 
attempt at correlating more recent research results.) 
Svenska Lakartidningen, 1951, 48, 1729-1737. 


(CLML, 1951, 20: 100451.) 
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4140. Malmo, Robert B., Shagass, Charles; 
Bélanger, David J., & Smith, A. Arthur. (McGill U., 
Montreal.) Motor control in chiatric patients 
under experimental stress. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1951, 46, 539-547.—“‘The present study was designed 
to provide further data bearing on the hypothesis 
that psychoneurotic disorders involve defective 
motor regulation manifested by abnormally in- 
creased motor disturbance under any stressful condi- 
tion. The results support the hypothesis.”—L. N. 
Solomon. 

4141. Modonesi, Carlo. Contributo all’ereditari- 
eta della schizofrenia; studio psicologico su parenti 
di schizofrenici condotto con l’aiuto del test di 
Rorschach. (Contribution to the heredity of schizo- 
phrenia; psychological study of the relatives of 
schizophrenics conducted with the aid of the Ror- 
schach test.) Rass. Studi psichiat., 1951, 40, 118- 
146.—The author has psychologically examined with 
the aid of the Rorschach test 10 relatives of schizo- 
phrenics and has noted in this connection certain 
anomalies on which he comments as to the hereditary 
significance.— F. C. Sumner. 

4142. Nielsen, J. M. The cortical components of 
akinetic mutism. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1951, 114, 
459-461.—“‘In the light of new experience it seems 
reasonable to conclude that the patterns of conation 
(desire to move), a lesion of which causes akinetic 
mutism, have a mesencephalic component about the 
aqueduct of Sylvius, a diencephalic component in- 
volving the mammillary bodies and the anterior 
thalamic nuclei, and a cortical component in the 
cingulate gyri. The fundamental defect in akinetic 
mutism is, then, one of emotion, the loss of which 
removes all desire to move." — N. H. Pronko. 

4143. Nugel, Amerigo. (Ospedale Psichiatrico S. 
Niccold, Siena, Italy.) Studi sul timo nella schizo- 
frenia. (Studies on the thymus in schizophrenia.) 
Rass. Studi psichiat., 1951, 40, 27-52.—8 male schizo- 
phrenic patients between 24 and 35 years of age 
had the thymus gland X-rayed. Only a slight im- 
provement in their behavior was observed. Two of 
the patients having died 20 months after being 
X-rayed, the author was able to study their thymus 
from the anatomical and histological standpoint 
and it is concluded from such study that in schizo- 
phrenia there exists a dysfunction of the thymus in 
the sense of hyperfunction beginning after the pub- 
eral crisis.— F. C. Sumner. 

4144. Olsen, Clarence W. The relationship be- 
between psychoses and visceral crises. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1951, 114, 396-399.—The relationship 
of a variety of paroxysmal visceral pains to psycho- 
sis is discussed. It is concluded that whatever that 
relationship might be, one does not exclude the 
other and the general assumption that the develop- 
ment of organic disease in the brain and other 
viscera improves the general physical and mental 
state is not justifiable— N. H. Pronko. 

4145. Palmer, G. Blake. Some drug-induced 
and other toxic psychoses. N. Z. med. J., 1951, 50, 
292-300.—Three types of toxic psychoses are il- 
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lustrated with case-material: one associated with an 
infectious fever; one due to barbiturate dependency; 
a third in which the administration of drugs for the 
relief of another condition appears as a major factor 
in precipitating a severe and characteristic toxic 
confusional state.— F. C. Sumner. 

J. F. 


4146. Papez, James W., & Bateman, 
Changes in nervous tissues and study of living 
organisms in mental disease. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1951, 114, 400-412.—70 biopsies are reported which 
are said to indicate that abnormal changes in cyto- 
chemical processes of nerve cells area constant feature 
of dementia praecox. These changes consist of in- 
clusion bodies in the nucleus and cytoplasm.— N. H. 
Pronko. 

4147. Phillips, Leslie. (Worcester (Mass.) State 
Hosp.) Case studies of two schizophrenic patients. 
J. proj. Tech., 1951, 15, 355-370.—*“The following 
case studies are part of a larger investigation con- 
cerned with an attempt to understand in what way 
personality factors may be involved in chronicity or 
recovery in schizophrenia.”” The records of 2 
patients were taken within 1 month of admission to 
the hospital. The 2 patients represent extremes of 
prognostic potential, one having a very favorable, 
and the other having extremely poor outlook. A 
Rorschach protocol and a personality evaluation 
fr>m the protocol is presented for each case. An 
evaluation of the case data and a comparison of 
both patients is made.—S. Hutter. 

4148. Ripley, Herbert S., & Wolf, Stewart. 
Long-term study of combat area schizophrenic reac- 
tions; preliminary report. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 
108, 409-416.—Follow-up data over a period of 5 to 
8 years following initial hospitalization are presented 
pertaining to 100 patients with schizophrenia or 
schizophrenic-like reactions occurring in a combat 
area. These data were obtained through records, 
questionnaires, and personal interviews and are 
here given a preliminary evaluation with more de- 
tailed analysis to follow.— N. H. Pronko. 

4149. Robert, Jean. Tuberculose et démence 
précoce. (Tuberculosis and dementia praecox.) 
Progr. méd., Paris, 1951, 79, 52-63.—Suggested 
relations of tuberculosis and dementia praecox are 
traced from Hippocrates to the present day. An 
evaluation is made of recently suggested thera- 
peutic approaches to dementia praecox by way of 
(1) modifying the tubercular terrain; (2) desensitiza- 
tion to tubercular toxins; (3) anti-infection meas- 
ures in regard to tuberculosis.— F. C. Sumner. 

4150. Sewall, Lee G., & Grady, Charles W. 
Utilizing the community as a therapeutic resource. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 108, 456-461.—The pro- 
cedure employed by the Veterans Hospital at 
Roanoke, Va. in finding community placements for 
selected trial-visit patients is described. A typical 
case is detailed. Of 68 patients so placed 10 are still 
under supervision, 9 are failures and 49 ‘“‘must be 
definitely classed as successful placements.’’ Schizo- 
phrenics are found to be more adjustable than non- 
schizophrenics.— N. H. Pronko. 
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4151. Stein, Marvin; Ronzoni, Ethel, & Gildea, 
Edwin F. Physiological responses to heat stress and 
ACTH of normal and schizophrenic subjects. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1951, 108, 450-455.—Lymphocyte re- 
sponses to severe heat and ACTH do not reliably 
differentiate schizophrenics from non-schizophrenics. 
— N. H. Pronko. 

4152. Stjernberg, F. Férsik med ACTH be- 
handling vid affektiva psykiska sjukdomstillstand. 
(Results of ACTH therapy in depressive psychoses.) 
Svenska Likartidningen, 1951, 48, 1632-1638.— 
(CLML, 1951, 20: 100438.) 

4153. Wexler, Milton. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kans.) The structural problem in schizo- 
phrenia: the role of the internal object. Bull. Men- 
ninger Clin., 1951, 15, 221-234.—A successful clini- 
cal experience in treating a chronic schizophrenic 
led to conclusions which were reinforced by a survey 
of similar observations reported by others. Thera- 
peutic technique is derived from the assumption that 
“a primitive, archaic, and devastatingly punitive 
superego plays an important role, along with urgent 
instinctual demands, in producing schizophrenic dis- 
organization.”” The schizophrenic ego can fre- 
quently be strengthened by the therapist’s de- 
termined assumption of superego roles-——W. A. 
Varvel. 

4154. Wilson, W. W., Pittman, A. R., Bennett, 
R. E., & Garber, R. S. Transorbital lobotomy in 
chronically disturbed patients. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1951, 108, 444-449—200 cases of transorbital 
lobotomy are reported with marked improvement in 
over one-half of cases of chronically disturbed 
patients. The results according to diagnosis are 
indicated.— N. H. Pronko. 


(See also abstracts 4242, 4269, 4365) 


PSYCHONEUROSES 


4155. Binois, R., & Salsac, Ch. Paralysie 
hystérique de l’accommodation chez un enfant de 
8 ans. (Hysterical paralysis of accommodation in a 
child 8 years of age.) Maroc méd., 1951, 30, 590. 
Reported is a case, somewhat rare, of hysterical 
paralysis of accommodation in an 8-year old girl, 
traced to her failure to maintain the lead of her class 
after her father had promised her a bicycle for Xmas 
if she kept the lead. She desired the bicycle greatly. 
The hysterical paralysis of accommodation served 
as an excuse for losing the lead of the class.-— F. C. 
Sumner. 

4156. Brill, Norman Q., & Beebe, Gilbert W. 
Follow-up study of psychoneuroses; preliminary 
report. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 108, 417-425.—A 
representative sample of ‘955 enlisted men with 
psychoneurotic disorders during World War II 
was followed up by interview and/or psychiatric 
interview. Factors in the history of the patients 
are related to severity of disorder and recovery 
therefrom.— N. H. Pronko. 


4157. da Costa, Nunes. 
Lisbon, Portugal.) Diagnéstico 
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neuroses. (Differential diagnosis of the neuroses.) 
Med. contemp., Lisbon, 1951, 69, 293-308.—In the 
light of the literature neuroses, psychopathies, and 
psychoses are etiologically differentiated. The 
various neuroses are then differentiated etiologically. 
— F. C. Sumner. 

4158. Futterman, Samuel, & Pumpian-Mindlin, 
Eugene. Traumatic war neuroses five years later. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 108, 401-408.—Exper- 
iences since the end of the war with a large group of 
cases of traumatic war neuroses are reported. Cer- 
tain previously unreported observations are detailed 
and their theoretic and practical significance dis- 
cussed.— N. H. Pronko. 


PsYCHOSOMATICS 


4159. Cappon, D. (Toronto Psychiatric Hospital, 
Toronto, Ont.) Some psychosomatic aspects of 
dermatology. Canad. med. Ass. J., 1951, 64(6), 
495-500.—It is pointed to the following psycho- 
somatic relations in connection with skin disorders: 
(1) The skin is an integral part of the mind and body 
totality; (2) it reflects stresses and adaptations of the 
whole organism and its parts; (3) it has special em- 
bryological significance in that, like the nervous 
system, it is ectodermal; (4) it has special psycho- 
sexual significance; (5) the skin has topographic 
significance in that it forms the limiting membrane of 
body and its projected psychic image; (6) the skin 
has special social significance.— F. C. Sumner. 

4160. Freed, S. Charles, & Kroger, Wm. S. 
Obesity. J. Insur. Med., 1951, 6(2), 12-18.—Psy- 
chological, somatic and endocrinal factors in the 
etiology of obesity are reviewed. Forms of treat- 
ment are explained: psychotherapy; drugs; prophy- 
laxis. 4 cases of obesity are presented.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


(See also abstracts 4306, 4320) 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


4161. Elste, R. Multiple Sklerose und Schizo- 
phrenie als Syndrome bei Spurenelement-Mangel- 
krankheiten. (Multiple sclerosis and schizophrenia 
as syndromes of defect states.) Stuttgart: Hippo- 
krates Verlag, 1951. 88p. DM 5.50.—Ip both schi- 
zophrenia and multiple sclerosis certafn “elements 
indispensable to normal biological functioning, fluo- 
rine, bromine and iodine, are partially inactive. 
Schizophrenia is not an avitaminosis; it is a hypocu- 
prasis, as is multiple sclerosis. The author attempts 
to reduce the symptoms of the two disorders to a 
common denominator. 184-item bibliography.— 
Z. A. Piotrowski. 

4162. Lennox, W. G. (Harvard U., Med. Sch., 
Boston, Mass.) The heredity of epilepsy as told by 
relatives and twins, J. Amer. med. Ass., 1951, 146, 
529-536.—A history of seizures was obtained for 
3.2% of the 20,000 near relatives of 4,231 epileptic 
patients. The incidence, with no brain damage prior 
to the first seizure, was 3.6%; with evidence of brain 
damage it was 1.8%. These percentages are 7 and 
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3.5 times the incidence of epilepsy among U.S. army 
draftees. Among 122 affected twin pairs, without 
prior brain damage, both co-twins were epileptic in 
84% of the one-egg, and in 10% of the two-egg twins. 
With brain damage, the incidences were 17 and 8%. 
—G. C. Schwesinger. 

4163. Martin, Charles A. L’épilepsie chique. 
(Psychic epilepsy.) Laval méd., 1951, 16, 585-596.— 
Demoastration is attempted of the following points: 
(1) that epilepsy, even convulsive, comprises as many 
psychic symptoms as neurological ones; (2) that 
psychic epilepsy differs from other forms of epilepsy 
only by the absence of convulsions; (3) that its diag- 
nosis is difficult despite the fact that we possess re- 
liable means of establishing the diagnosis positively; 
(4) that its treatment is the same as that of other 
forms of epilepsy.— F. C. Sumner. 

4164. Silver, Archie A. (New York U., New 
York.) Diagnosis and prognosis of behavior dis- 
order associated with organic brain disease in chil- 
dren. J. Insur. Med., 1951, 6(2), 38-42.—Be- 
havioral bases for diagnosing and prognosing 
organic brain disease in children (developmental de- 
viations and the encephalopathies) are discussed 
under the following convenient categories: (1) pat- 
terned and reflex behavior; (2) perceptual and in- 
tegrative defects; (3) emotional and social response 
anomalies.— F. C. Sumner. 

4165. Teuber, Hans-Lukas; Battersby, William 
S., & Bender, Morris B. Performance of complex 
visual tasks after cerebral lesions. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1951, 114, 413-429.—131 World War II vet- 
erans with wounds of the brain were compared with a 
control group of 40 veterans with peripheral nerve 
injuries due to gunshot wounds, but without history 
or signs of brain injury. All were given a Hidden 
Figures Test and sorting tests. ‘‘The only definite 
conclusion is that complex visual discriminations in 
man are not uniquely dependent on the integrity of 
the frontal lobes, but depend to an even greater ex- 
tent on the integrity of the posterior (parieto- 
temporo-occipital) regions.” 64-item bibliography. 
— N. H. Pronko. 

4166. Wittenborn, J. R. ( Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.), & Mettler, Fred A. Some psychological 
changes following psychosurgery. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1951, 46, 548-556.—Presented are a ra- 
tionale, a methodology, and an analytic procedure 
designed to serve two purposes: (1) to evaluate prev- 
alent beliefs concerning the effect of psychosurgery 
on mental hospital patients, and (2) to explore the 
plausibility of an interpretation for frontal lobe 
functions which emphasized a nonspecified, variable, 
integrative role as contrasted with a rigid localiza- 
tion for specific behavior.— L. N. Solomon. 


(See also abstracts 4136, 4322) 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


4167. Browd, Victor L. The new way to better 
hearing. New York: Crown, 1951. xii, 226 p. 
$3.00.—In this book the author describes his method 
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of working with the hearing impaired; it is a method 
of “hearing reeducation.”” The method “concerns 
itself cnly with that section of the hearing system in 
which the hard of hearing person possesses as much 
power and keenness as anyone else: the brain.” Sug- 
gestions are given for securing a hearing aid and for 
reeducating the hearing what hearing remains.— 
H. R. Myklebust. 


4168. Fielding, Benjamin aS oo . 
completion” for use with the physicall 
J. proj. Tech., 1951, 15, 299-306.— Phe ato a com- 
pletion is a projective technique designed to stimu- 
late the subject to express consciously or uncon- 
sciously her feelings towards self and others. This 
technique which is more specifically adapted to the 
experiences of a physically disabled person elicits 
attitudes that such a person has toward the dis- 
ability... The story completion revealed more 
negative attitudes than those found in the Symonds 
Picture Story, an attitude inventory or the social 
worker’s evaluation. The story completion is a 
valuable instrument for measuring the degree of 
acceptance of the disability. —S. Hutter. 


4169. Lebensohn, J. E. Photophobia. Amer. 
J. Ophthal., 1951, 34, 1294-1300.—True photo- 
phobia is based on iridic constriction to light which is 
the only reaction that light effects capable of produc- 
ing pain; epinephrine, neosynephrine, mydriatics 
and inhalations of trichlorethylene relieve such 
pain. 18 references.—D. Shaad 


4170. National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults. Pamphlets in print on rehabilitation. Chi- 
cago: author, 1951, 44 p. (mimeo.). Single copies 
free.—This bibliography is a check list of free and in- 
expensive material on all aspects of rehabilitation. 
There are 451 entries arranged by authors with a 
special index and a list of publishers’ addresses.— 
C. M. Louttit. 


4171. O’Connor, Thomas (San Francisco (Calif.) 
State Coll.), & Rothstein, Jerome H. Anannotated 
directory of audio-visual aids dealing with the 
handicapped. San Francisco State College, Special 
Education Dept., 1951. 53 p. $1.00.—Annotated 
list of films illustrating problems of the handicapped 
—visual, auditory, orthopedic, mental, speech, social 
—useful in training programs of workers with these 
groups. Directory of film sources.—C, M. Louttit. 


4172. Oléron, Pierre. L’examen de l’intelligence 
chez les déficients auditifs. (Intelligence examina- 
tion for auditory deficients.) Rev. Psychol. appl., 
1951, 1, 249-266.—A discussion of the problems re- 
lated to the appraisal of intelligence levels for pa- 
tients suffering from auditory deficiencies since early 
childhood. The discussions include suitable types of 
examinations and the problems encountered in the 
administration of the tests.—-G. Besnard. 


4173. Stone, Eleanor B., & John W 
(New York Univ.) Corrective therapy for the 
handicapped child. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1951. xv, 315 p. $3.75.—This textbook discusses 
corrective therapy defined as the attempt to correct 
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anything that is harmful to the handicapped person. 
The place of the school in a rehabilitation program is 
discussed. Special sections are devoted to the prob- 
lems of a wide variety of physical disabilities. — 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


(See also abstracts 4069, 4237, 4251) 
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4174. Iakovleva, C. G. Rol’ Sem’i v Podgotovke 
Uchashchimicia Domashnikh Zadanii. (The role of 
the family in the preparation of the pupil’s home- 
work.) Sovetsk. Pedag., 1950, No. 6, 64-40. — Many 
school failures may be traced to disorganized and 
careless home study. Parents can helpin the correc- 
tion of faulty homework habits by keeping abreast 
with their children’s progress, by checking on their 
home assignments and on the execution of these as- 
signments. They should also provide a definite 
place for the child in which to do the homework. 
Such supervision, however, does not imply direct 
work with the child since one of the important by- 
products of education is self-reliance and inde- 
pendence.—M. G. Nemeis. 

4175. Jenkins, David H., & Lippitt, Ronald. (U. 
Michigan, Ann Arbor.) Interpersonal perceptions 
of teachers, students, and parents. Washington: 
National Education Association, 1951, 117 p.—The 
aim of this action-research project, an investigation 
into teachers’, students’ and parents’ interpersonal 
perceptions, was accomplished by way of interview- 
ing parents and students; the teachers were given 
questionnaires. The interviewees were asked to re- 
spond to questions about what each group did that 
the other group liked and disliked. Their responses 
were then set in categories and summarized.—E. 
Barschak. 


4176. eveld, M. J. (U. Utrecht, Nether- 
lands.) ehungswissenschaft und Psychologie. 
(The science of education and psychology.) Samm- 
lung, 1951, 6, 229-239.—In analyzing the relation- 
ship of pedagogy to psychology and the value of the 
latter field to the first, the author points to the fact 
that psychology has to have a part in the educational 
process. He doubts the practicality of the concepts 
of “applied psychology” or “‘pedagogic psychology.” 
He objects to the attempt to build a pedagogical or 
applied psychology, but rather prefers to use psy- 
chological analysis of educational problems.—M. J. 
Stanford. 


4177. Neiman, L. C. Vzaimootnosheniia Shkoly 
i Sem’i v Vospitanii Detei. (The interrelationship 
between the school and the family in the education 
of children.) Sovetsk. Pedag., 1950, No. 6, 70-76.— 
The school and the home have a common goal—the 
education of the members of the communist society. 
The school is the large socialist collective, whereas 
the home is the nuclear collective. The two, there- 
fore, should be closely interrelated in their efforts to 
teach the child love for work, self-discipline, respect 
for others, regard for personal and social values. 
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The teacher, to be effective, must establish a close 
bond with the home, must understand and, at times, 
help correct the home conditions, and must draw 
the parents into a close relationship with the school. 
Such a relationship should be continuous, systematic 
and all-inclusive—M. G. Nemeis. 

4178. Sainz de los Terreros, C. La sobrecarga 
escolar en la segunda ensefianza. (Overburdening 
of the pupil in secondary education.) Acta ped. 
espafiola, 1950, 8, 397-402.—The overstressing of in- 
tellectual information in the secondary school is seen 
as making for psychic imbalance of the pupil. A 
plea is made in the interest of the mental health of 
the pupil (1) that study materials be simplified; (2) 
that study hours be reduced; (3) that more attention 
be given to physical exercise.— F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstract 3881) 


ScHOOL LEARNING 


4179. Barnette, Gaspar Cisneros. (Occidental 
Coll., Los Angeles, Calif.) Learning through seeing 


with tachistoscopic teaching techniques. Dubuque, 
lowa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 1951, viii, 145 p. $2.75.— 
A comprehensive teaching manual on tachistoscopic 
training which outlines classroom procedure and 


lesson plans, and summarizes related research studies 
employing this technique.—R. G. Strassburger. 

4180. Berl, Mildred Elliott. The relationship of 
group psychotherapy to remedial reading. Group 
Psychother., 1951, 4, 60-62.—The School Guidance 
Center is an education clinic in Washington, D. C., 
using group psychotherapy methods with children 
having emotional difficulties which interfere with a 
learning rate corresponding to their intellectual 
capacities. Each group is limited to four or five, 
and film strips, records, films, books, and other 
devices are used to promote discussion of problems. 
Games, drawing, puppets, and play acting are used 
as expression techniques. Therapy at the Center is 
terminated when the psychiatrist, therapist, school, 
parent, and child are agreed that he is “‘ready to ac- 
cept the pressures and standards of a regular school 
and social program.” —V. Johnson. 

4181. Dearborn, Walter F., Johnston, Philip W.., 
& Carmichael, L. (Tufts Coll., Medford, Mass.) 
Improving the readability of typewrif{ten manu- 
scripts. Proc. mat. Acad. Sci., Wash., 1951, 37, 
670-672.—Improved reading speed and _ intelligi- 
bility were demonstrated on almost 200 college 
students when mss. were prepared according to 
these rules developed in a long-term research pro- 
gram: (1) capitalize entirely (i.e. stress) the one word 
in each sentence which would be given maximal 
stress when read aloud, (2) use 2 columns of single- 
spaced lines, (3) break sentences up with spaces be- 
tween units of thought, (4) blacken important sec- 
tions by over-typing on them.—M. M. Berkun. 

4182. Gallagher, J. Roswell. (Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass.) Specific language disability: a 
cause of scholastic failure. New Engiand J. Med., 
1950, 242, 436-440.—The signs, symptoms, and 
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method of diagnosis of a specific language disability 
as spelling or handwriting are described in detail. 
It is stressed that the existence of specific language 
disability be considered in any differential diagnosis 
of scholastic failure. Scholastic failure in turn is a 
cause of anxiety on the part of the student. Early 
attention should be given to children who have a 
language disability — F. C. Sumner. 

4183. Granjon-Galifret, N., & Ajuriaguerra, J. 
(Hépital Henri-Rouselle, Paris.) Troubles de Pap- 
prentissage de la lecture et dominance latérale. 
(Reading difficulties and lateral dominance). En- 
céphale, 1951, 40, 385-398.—106 children, 7-13 
years, with reading and spelling difficulties and 108 
children without such difficulties, matched for age, 
were given 6 tests of lateral dominance. On the basis 
of the findings the authors conclude: (1) The develop- 
ment of lateralization continues even after age 10. 
(2) The two groups differ statistically on several 
indices of lateral dominance. (3) The non-readers 
are not more often left-dominant than the controls, 
but they are more often of mixed dominance. (4) 
These results are group tendencies. As to indi- 
viduals, a good number of right-dominant non- 
readers were found, as well as a considerable number 
of normals of mixed dominance.—M. L. Simmel. 

4184. Lee, Maurice A. (Morgan State Coll., 
Baltimore, Md.) Nature and causes of the difficul- 
ties of high school pupils in reading and interpreting 
four kinds of materials. J. Negro Educ., 1951, 20, 
499-512.—630 9th, and 382 12th grade Negro pupils 
in three southern states were studied to determine 
the relationship between reading competence and 
(1) mental ability, (2) general reading attainment, 
(3) interests in school activities, and (4) socio- 
economic background. The correlation between 
“education of grandparents and parents” and 
competence in interpretation was .417. Interest 
and competence in reading correlated .264. The in- 
fluence of general reading ability was not clear cut 
but was related to “apprehending the literal mean- 
ing of passages and in drawing inferences from non- 
emotive material.” The correlation of reading 
competence with the ACE Psychological Examina- 
tion was .589.—A. Burton. 

4185. Monroe, Marion. Growing into reading: 
how readiness for reading develops at home and 
at school. Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 1951. xiii, 
274 p.—The nature of reading readiness is discussed 
with emphasis on developmenta! factors from the 
child’s earliest years of growth and experience. In 
addition to the usual analysis of such factors as 
physical and emotional readiness, auditory and 
visual skills, the author stresses the fundamental 
importance of helping children to interpret what they 
read. The concluding chapter reminds the reader 
that all the abilities discussed as essential to reading 
readiness continue to be important for all later school 
learning.—M. F. Fiedler. 

4186. Moon, Rodger A. (U. Kansas Medical 
Center, Kansas City.) The problem of success and 
failure in the school age child. J. Kans. med. Soc., 
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1951, 52, 45-48.—3 cases are presented to illustrate 
the causal role of certain emotional situations in 
pupil failure. Failing children should be studied in 
order to discover and remedy emotional difficulties. 
—F. C. Sumner. 

4187. Rock, Robert T., Jr. (Fordham U., New 
York.), Duva, James S., & Murray, John E. Train- 
ing by television; a study in 1 and retention. 
Port Washington, L. I., N. Y.: U. S. Navy Special 
Devices Center, 1951. 24p. (SDC Rep. 476-02-3.) 
—As part of a series to evaluate rapid, mass training 
by television, 8 lessons were telecast weekly to Army 
Field Force Reservists. Over half the subjects pre- 
ferred television to conventional instruction and 
training films. Tests confirmed the program’s 
memory value. Narrative combined with drama or 
appropriate film is most effective, and explicit treat- 
ment is best. Simplified presentation characterizes 
the report. A supplementary report (Tech. Rep. 
SDC 476-02-S3) provides technical details.—R. 
Tyson. 


(See also abstracts 3861, 4233, 4262, 4293, 4296, 
4300, 4314, 4315, 4321, 4335, 4348, 4349, 
4362, 4370, 4375, 4380 


INTERESTS, ATTITUDES & HABITS 


4188. Atkinson, Byron H. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Social and financial adjustment of 
veterans at UCLA. Sch. & Soc., 1950, 72, 24-27.— 
Morale of the veteran as an individual in the group is 
perhaps the most important single factor in his suc- 
cess or failure in school. Certain statistics support 
the judgments of the status of morale. Among those 
presented are a comparative table of ages of veterans 
and nonveterans, the occupational area as related to 
the university major, percentages employed in vary- 
ing amounts on a part-time basis, relation of part- 
time jobs to future placement and college major, 
financial status, living accommodations and dis- 
ciplinary penalties recommended for student vet- 
erans.—R. S. Waldrop. 


4189. Cousins, A. N. Social equilibrium and the 
psychodynamic mechanisms. Soc. Forces, 1951, 30, 
201-209.—Three hypotheses, based on psychody- 
namic mechanisms (rationalization, displacement, 
and wish-fulfillment fantasy) which could come into 
operation in “‘the spontaneous restructuring of a 
social system,”’ were tested in a study with 442 
college students. These were asked whether they 
would or would not report a fellow-student, in a 
hypothetical case where the University authorities 
had imposed a rule, the overwhelming majority of 
students were against it, and the subjects were under 
oath to report breaches of the rule. Those who con- 
travened authority were considered to have ‘‘re- 
structured the system,” and their reasons were com- 
pared with those who said they would report, in 
terms of differential proportions attributing respon- 
sibility to and away from the self, deeming the 
status obligation an instrumental or a terminal goal, 
believing the status obligation postponable or not 
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postponable. The hypotheses were held to be con- 
firmed.—B. R. Fisher. 


4190. Jones, Harold D. (Fairmont (W. Va.) 
State Coll.) The extracurricular reading interests in 
a state college. Sch. & Soc., 1950, 72, 40-43.— 
“What books, magazines, and newspapers do college 
students read on a voluntary basis for their own en- 
joyment or information? Is there much difference 
between the extracurricular reading habits of men 
and women? Do the reading interests of seniors differ 
from those of freshmen? How many students do 
little or no voluntary reading and what reasons do 
they give?” This paper reports the answers to these 
and other questions based on a 50.8% reply of 980 
day students. It appears that the reading habits of 
this sample were formed prior to enrollment in col- 
lege.—R. S. Waldrop. 


(See also abstracts 4249, 4268, 4317, 4319, 4332, 
4340, 4341, 4358, 4369) 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


4191. Jacob, Walter. (Training School, Vineland, 
N. J.) Helping teachers recognize some mentally 
retarded types. Train. Sch. Bull., 1951, 48, 160-165. 
—Educational, familial, and organic features of 
borderline and slow learning children are reviewed 
to illustrate the sort of problems ordinary classroom 
teachers might face—W. L. Wilkins. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


4192. Condon, Margaret E. (College of the City of 
New York.) Helping the handicapped student. J. 
Rehabilit., 1951, 17(3), 14-16.—“‘The Health Guid- 
ance Board at City College, established in September 
1946 to aid physically handicapped students, is at 
present working with ninety students. Condon de- 
scribes the program now being carried out by this 
unique group and points out the great varieties of 
social, psychological and guidance functions which it 
is able to render the disabled student in this large 
urban institution of higher learning. —M. A. Seiden- 
feld. 


4193. Hardee, Melverne Draheim. (Florida 
State U., Tallahassee, Fla.) When your client goes 
to college. J. Rehabilit., 1951, 17(3), 10-13; 23.—A 
description of the role which the coordination of 
counseling and guidance at a State University plays 
in the orientation of the disabled student in college. 
Full use of the personnel and facilities of the college 
when combined with proper counseling of the student 
lead to more satisfying end-results, better adjust- 
ment and vocational success.— M. A. Setdenfeld. 


4194. Hilton, M. Eunice. (Ed.) (Syracuse U., 
Syracuse, N. Y.) Guide to guidance. Volume 
XIII: a selected bibliography of 1950 publications of 
interest to deans, counselors, advisers, teachers, and 
administrators. Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. 48 p.—Part one of this an- 
notated bibliography includes references on general 
problems in higher education, while Part II is de- 
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voted to publications in the field of guidance and 
student personnel. A third part lists bibliographies 
and directories, sources of occupational information, 
and publishers.—C. M. Louétit. 

4195. Jones, Arthur J. (U. Pennsyloania, Phila- 
del phia.) haat) of PN and pupil el 
work. (4th ed New York: McGraw-Hill, 1951. 
xvi, 630 p. $4.75.—This edition is not essentially 
different from the third edition (see 19: 3496) in 
qreere organization and in fundamental concepts. 
Statistics have been brought up to date. The 
chapter, “The guidance of out-of-school youth,” 
has been reorganized and enlarged to include certain 
phases of adult education. Considerable attention 
has been given to the relationship between guidance 
and pupil personnel work. 5-page visual aids bibliog- 
raphy.—A. J. Sprow. 

4196. Tramer, M. Schiilerndte: Erkennung und 
Behandlung. (Student problems: diagnosis and 
treatment.) Basel: Benno Schwabe, 1951. 160 p. 
Swiss Fr. 9.80.—The author discusses in non- 
technical language 3 problems which pupils may face 
during their school career: (1) the question of the 
appropriate age for school entrance; (2) the question 
of failure in studies; and (3) the question of selecting 
the right type of secondary school. He states that 
if not treated successfully, these 3 problems may 
develop into severe maladjustments of individual 
children.—E. Barschak. 


(See also abstracts 4276, 4277, 4327) 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


4197. Brokaw, Leland D. (Lackland Air Force 
Base, San Antonio, Tex.) Comparative validities 
of “short” versus “long” tests. J. appl. Psychol., 
1951, 35, 325-330.—From the battery of tests used 
by the Air Force for classifying basic airmen for 
training in technical specialties, six were selected 
for this study. The purpose was to determine the 
effect on validity and reliability of cutting the length 
of these tests by 50%. The tests measured aviation 
information, arithmetic reasoning, background for 
current affairs, electrical information, general me- 
chanics, and mechanical principles. The subjects 
were 223 graduates of an Aircraft and Mechanics 
school. It was found that the battery reliability of 
the half-length test was .90, as compared with .95 for 
the full-length test. Composite validity (using 
course grades as the criterion) was .56 for the half- 
length, .57 for the full-length—W. H. Osterberg. 

4198. Findley, Warren G. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N. J.) The selective service col- 
lege qualification test. Amer. Psychologist, 1951, 6, 
181-183.—The Selective Service College Qualifica- 
tion Test is a power test utilizing (1) Reading Com- 
prehension, (2) Verbal Relations, (3) Arithmetic 
Reasoning, (4) Data Interpretation. A scoreof 70is 
comparable to a score of 1200n the A.G.C.T. Differ- 
ent forms will be utilized for each administrtaion of 
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the test will be supervised in 1000 educational cen- 


ters.— R. Mathias. 

4199. Halliday, Robert W., Fletcher, Frank M. 
r., & Cohen, Rita M. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 

alidity of the Owens-Bennett Mechanical Compre- 
hension Test. J. appl. Psychol., 1951, 35, 321-324.— 
105 freshman students in Engineering took Form 
CC of the Mechanical Comprehension Test at the 
beginning of the school year 1949-50. Scores were 
correlated with first-quarter and first-year grades 
and with specific course grades throughout the year. 
These correlations were compared with those ob- 
tained using the Ohio State Psychological Test for 
making similar studies. Results showed promise of 
differentiating students who will successfully com- 
plete one year of engineering training from those who 
will not.—W. H. Osterberg. 


See also abstracts 4229, 4235, 4253, 4286, 
4326, 4379) 


EpUCATION STAFF PERSONNEL 


4200. Abbe, Mogoshro. (Nara Teachers Coll., 
Nara, Japan.) Ideal personalities of pupils and 
teachers judged by pupils. Jap. J. Psychol. 1950, 
20(2), 37-43.—At preadolescent ages the ideal per- 
sonality judged was much like the character in 
moral tales. By junior high school age the ideal 
changes to a more realistic one. At the college level 
the ideal indicates more influence of class conscious- 
ness and such factors. In Japanese with English 
summary. 16 references.—C. M. Louttit. 

4201. Stevenson, George S. Mental health and 
the education of teachers. Bull. World Fed. ment. 
Hith., 1951, 3(4), 145-150.—Always emphasizing 
the mental health aspects, the author discusses the 
challenge offered to teacher-training institutions in 
the selection, training, placement, inservice and 
post graduate training of teachers. He makes num- 
erous suggestions which at each of the stages of 
preparation will build and sustain the psychological 
well-being of teachers in order to equip them “to 
carry on a relationship with the child that is not 
only constructive in itself, but has the possibility of 
balancing unfortunate experiences outside the class- 
room.” French translation.—J. C. Franklin. 


(See also abstracts 4284, 4334, 4357) 


PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


4202. Brayfield, Arthur H. (Kansas State Coll., 
Manhattan.), & Rothe, Harold F. An index of job 
satisfaction. J. appl. Psychol., 1951. 35, 307-311.— 
An attitude scale to give an index of job satisfaction 
was constructed by a combination of Thurstone and 
Likert scaling methods. A corrected odd-even re- 
liability coefhcient of .87 was computed from scores 
obtained from a sample of 231 female office em- 

loyees. Validity was ‘ae ame by comparing 
job satisfaction scores of two groups: (1) 40 students 
who had personnel jobs, and (2) 51 persons who did 


the test. Validity studies are planned with a view 
towards publication of findings. Administration of not. The mean for the personnel group was 76.9, 
44) 
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and for the Non-Personnel group was 65.4. Correla- 
tion with the Hoppock Job Satisfaction Blank was 
r = .92.—W. H. Osterberg. 


4203. Pigors, Paul gy cen Institute of 


Technology, Cambridge.), & Myers, Charles A. 
Personnel a ation: a t of view and a 
method. (2nd ed.) New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1951. xi,614p. $6.00.—The basic point of view of 
the first edition of this textbook (see 22: 2765) has 
been retained. The materials have been brought up 
to date and specific changes in 4 aspects made: 
emphasis of line management’s responsibility for 
personnel relations, emphasis on need and methods 
of working with union leaders, the foreman in team- 
work, and human problems in changing work as- 
we 35-page classified bibliography.—C. M. 
uttit. 


(See also abstracts 4238, 4338, 4371) 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


4204. Crissy, W. J.E. (Fordham U., New York.), 
& Regan, James J. Halo in the employment in- 
terview. J. appl. Psychol., 1951, 35, 338-341.— 
Two methods for investigating systematic ‘halo 
effect’”’ are suggested. One involves a correlational 
analysis of each rater’s judgment quantifications in 
relation to the correlational matrix for the popula- 
tion of which these judgments are a sample. The 
other is based upon an analysis of the evidence cited 
by raters to support their judgment quantifications. 
Using the latter method in an exploratory study it 
was found that quantity of evidence and quantity 
of negative evidence show promise as indices of 
systematic halo.—W. H. Osterberg. 

4205. Lawshe, C. H., & McGinley, A. D., Jr. 
(Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) Job performance 
criteria studies: e job performance of f- 
readers. J. appl. Psychol., 1951, 35, 316-320.— 
Data on two criterion measures of job performance, 
Rate of Productivity and Errors, were obtained for 
18 journeyman proofreaders for 10 four-week periods 
following a re-emphasis on accuracy and the insti- 
tution of an error measuring system. Intercorrela- 
tions were computed, using the means for the ten 
periods. The relationship of the amount of time 
worked to the criterion measures was estimated by 
correlating the mean number of hours worked per 
week during each of the 10 periods with the mean 
rate of productivity, and mean errors for correspond- 
ing periods. It was found that the two criteria 
measures were independent (correlation coefficient 
being .06), and that they are not infiuenced by the 
amount of time worked or by “versatility” of the 
worker.— W. H. Osterberg. 


(See also abstracts 4236, 4239, 4247, 4264, 4311, 
4329, 4360, 4381) 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


4206. James, John. An ental study of 
tensions in wior. Univ. Calif. Publ. 
Culture & Soc., 1951, 2(4), 203-242. 50¢—Data 
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were collected by questionnaires to 454 workers, 241 
strikers (workers known to be tensed) and 213 non- 
strikers, (a control group characterized by a relative 
lack of tension), to test the hypothesis that “tension 
for any individual is a relation between the structure 
of desire measured by the dimensions of (1) satis- 
faction-dissatisfaction, (2) strength-of-feeling, (3) 
age of desire, (4) certainty-uncertainty, (5) expected 
duration in the future before desire will be fulfilled, 
(6) degree of control, and the difference between the 
available and the desired desideratum.” Conclu- 
sions regarding the importance and spread of ten- 
sion in these six dimensions are presented in an 
analysis of the respondents’ ratings of the relative 
importance of the work sectors.—E. L. Gaier. 


4207. Wilensky, Jeanne L., & Wilensky, Harold 
L. Personnel counseling: the Hawthorne case. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1951, 57, 265—280.—The counseling 
program at the Hawthorne Works is analyzed in 
terms of its objective consequences for manage- 
ment’s control of workers and in terms of the partici- 
pant’s definition of its function. Despite some 
resistance to the program on all levels and certain 
limits as to its use as an intelligence service of man- 
agement, the counseling organization assists the 
carrying-out of managerial control: it acts as a good- 
will agent and drains off resentment and bitterness 
that might otherwise gain expression through 
militant unionism. Counseling is found to be 
directed to supervisors, workers, and union repre- 
sentatives alike—D. L. Glick. 


(See also abstracts 3973, 4243, 4299, 4323) 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER 
APPLICATIONS 


4208. Breland, Keller, & Breland, Marian. A 
field of applied animal psychology. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1951, 6, 202-204.—Modern behavioral 
science and animal training are brought together in 
applied animal psychology. Examples of various 
acts of trained animals are given. MHandlers are 
shown how to manage and train animals. Problems 
which appeared repeatedly are (1) technical prob- 
lems in regard to the apparatus used with each 
animal, and (2) theoretical problems with practical 
implications, such as the magnitude of S needed for 
reinforcement of behavioral acts—R. Mathias. 


4209. Janis, Irving L. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) war and emotional stress ; psychological 
studies of bombing and civilian defense. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1951. ix, 280 p. $5.00.—An 
analysis of all existing reports of the psychological 
aspects of air war with descriptions of the psycho- 
logical effects of atomic bombing and conventional 
air attacks. Part I reports reactions at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. Part II analyzes effects of air war. 
Part III discusses psychological aspects of civilian 
defense. 117-item bibliography.—A. J. Sprow. 

4210. Moore, Wilbert E. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
Industrial relations and the social order. (Rev. ed.) 
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New York: Macmillan, 1951. xiii, 660 p. $5.00.— 
This second edition (see 21: 4631) is divided into 6 
parts: I. Introduction, is on the nature of industrial 
sociology; Il. with two chapters, discusses the de- 
velopment of modern industry; III. five chapters, de- 
scribes industrial organization in terms of manage- 
ment; IV. five chapters, describes industrial organi- 
zation in terms of labor; V. four chapters, discusses 
management-union relations; and V1. eight chapters, 
takes up broad aspects of industry and society.— 
W. H. Osterberg. 

4211. Sartain, A. Q. (Southern Methodist U., 
Dallas, Tex.) Human relations and industrial psy- 
chology. Amer. Psychologist, 1951, 6, 205-207.— 
In modern industry the field of human relations has 
increased significantly in importance. The author 
indicates (1) Industrial psychologists have not fully 
tapped the rich resources of material from personality 
studies, social, and clinical psychology. (2) There is 
a need for industrial psychologists to coordinate and 
integrate their work with developments in related 
areas, e.g., business managements. (3) Psychologists 
should contribute more to management periodicals. 

R. Mathias. 

4212. Skinner, B. F. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) How to teach animals. Scientific Amer., 
1951, 185(6), 26-29.— Describes methods of teaching 
animals utilizing the results of learning research.— 
C. M. Louttit, 

INDUSTRY 

4213. Allphin, Willard. The cost of seeing a criti- 
cal industrial task. Jilum. Engng, 1951, 46, 530-535. 

The physiological cost of seeing while doing a 
difficult visual task in industry was measured by 
means of muscle action potentials from the forehead 
area. In general the measured tension level cor- 
related with the subjective feeling of effort. Both 
the tension level and the feeling of effort were higher 
when low illumination was used (illumination was 
used at 1, 8, 35, 70, 100 and 160 footcandles) and 
when visual tasks were more difficult—G. W. Knox. 


4214. Bonvallet, G. L. (Jil. Inst. Technology, 
Chicago.) Levels and spectra of traffic, industrial, 
and residential area noise. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1951, 23, 435-439.—The author reports the results 
of an extensive survey of city noise in the Chicago 
area. The results are analyzed with fe%p@ct to the 
area studied, density of traffic, season of year and 
time of day. “The most prevalent city noise un- 
questionably is that of trafic. Even in residential 
areas, the so-called unidentifiable background usually 
can be identified as noise of distance traffic.”” A 
limiting spectrum of suggested minimum noise 
levels for various conditions is given.—I. Pollack. 

4215. Crook, Mason N., & Baxter, Frances S. 
(Tufts Coll., Medford, Mass.) Recognition time for 
dial type numerals as a function of size and bright- 
ness. U.S. Air Force Tech. Rep. No. 6465, 1951, 
26 p.—White digits on a black background, as used 
on aircrart instruments, were viewed at 28 inch 
distance. Variations in digit size were obtained by 
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an optical projection system. Brightness ranged 
from .003 to .1 ft.-Lamberts. Median recognition 
time was slightly under 0.6 sec. for the most favor- 
able size and brightness conditions, and increased 
sharply as threshold conditions were approached. 
Comparisons were also made of recognition time for 
digits presented singly and in groups of three. The 
grouping of digits increased recognition time slightly, 
even though only the center digit was called.— W. F. 
Grether. 

4216. Davis, Roger; Wehrkamp, Robert, & Smith, 
Karl U. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Dimensional 
analysis of motion: I. Effects of laterality and move- 
ment direction. J. appl. Psychol., 1951, 35, 363-366. 
—lIn either right- or left-handed individuals, handed- 
ness does not manifest itself in the task situation as 
a simple matter of general superiority of the pre- 
ferred hand over the other. In right-handed sub- 
jects, there is no significant difference between the 
two hands in the travel component of motion, but 
the right hand is markedly superior to the left in the 
manipulative component of the motion pattern. 
The applied problems of design of controls for the 
two different hands center particularly around the 
questions of manipulation rather than distance link- 
ages between separate controls.— W. H. Osterberg. 

4217. Ells, Ralph W. (Allen-Bradley Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.) The basic abilities system of job 
evaluation. Madison, Wis.: University of Wiscon- 
sin, 1951. 91 p. $1.15.—Five steps should be fol- 
lowed in the installation of a basic abilities system of 
job evaluation. They are: (1) job analysis, (2) job 
classification, (3) job grading, (4) internal job pric- 
ing, and (5) external job pricing (market surveys). 
The basic abilities system procedure is outlined in 
this book, using an office situation to illustrate.— 
W. H. Osterberg. 

4218. Endres, L. M. Light, color and environ- 
ment in government offices. Jilum. Engng, 1951, 46, 
577-580.—Work production in government offices 
was studied in relation to the visual environment. 
The author concludes from his study that the bright- 
ness ratios between different parts of the visual field 
are too high unless color conditioning is used. The 
tests indicate that high levels of illumination should 
not be used without providing a high reflectance on 
the working surface in order to reduce the bright- 
ness ratios. —G. W. Knox. 

4219. Graybiel, Ashton, & Brown, Robert H. 
(Naval Research Lab., Washington 20, D. C.) The 
delay in visual reorientation following exposure to a 
change in direction of resultant force on a human 
centrifuge. J. gen. Psychol., 1951, 45, 143—-150.— 
The authors suggest that a possible cause of such 
delay in visual reorientation may lie in the charac- 
teristic behavior of the otolith organ. This delay 
is of importance in aviation inasmuch as a flyer who 
is subjected to rapid acceleration or deceleration over 
a short period may not experience the full effects of 
his disorientation.— M. J. Stanford. 


4220. Kappauf, William E. Design of instrument 
dials for maximum legibility: V. Origin location, 
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scale break, number location, and contrast direction. 
U. S. Air Force Tech. Rep. No. 6366, 1951, 26 p.— 
“This report deals with an investigation of the effects 
which origin location, scale break, number location, 
and contrast direction have upon the speed and ac- 
curacy of dial reading.’”’ The data are based on a 
total of 40,400 readings contributed by 46 subjects 
tested in a group testing situation. The best design 
for the scale found as a result of observation is de- 
scribed.—W. F. Grether. 

4221. Kappauf, William E. Some data on the in- 
fluence of attempted interpolation on the speed and 
errors of scale reading. U.S. Air Force Tech. Rep. 
No. 6530, 1951, 14 p.—Speed and accuracy of scale 
reading were compared for two types of reading in- 
structions: ‘“‘Read to the nearest scale mark” and 
“Read to the nearest tenth of a scale division.” 
Straight scales were used which were graduated by 
units and numbered at 10 unit intervals. ‘‘As com- 
pared with readings taken to the nearest unit, read- 
ings which are attempted to the nearest tenth of a 
unit required about one and one-half seconds addi- 
tional reading time, entailed about 50% more read- 
ing errors, and had a larger mean square error.” 
In general the results showed that interpolation to 
tenths of the smallest scale divisions increased the 
reader’s likelihood of making systematic errors, 
under the speeded reading conditions of the experi- 
ment.—W. F. Grether. 

4222. Mitchell, M. J. H., & Vince, M. A. The 
direction of movement of machine controls. Med. 
Res. Council, Appl. Psychol. Unit, Psychol. Lab., 
Cambridge, Eng., Rep. No. 137/50, 1951, 13 p.—The 
results are summarized and discussed for a series of 
experiments with different direction of movement re- 
lationships between a manual control and an asso- 
ciated pointer. The optimum relationship is that in 
which the control and pointer move in the same 
plane and in the same direction. The handicap of an 
“‘unexpected” relationship increased as the interval 
between stimuli was reduced below 1 sec. Much 
more learning was required to become proficient in an 
“unexpected” relationship. Tests were also made 
with a continuous compensatory pursuit task, which 
showed much less impairment from “unexpected” 
relationships.—W. F. Grether. 

4223. Peckham, R. H., & Harley, R. D. The 
effect of sunglasses in protecting retinal sensitivity. 
Amer. J. Ophthal., 1951, 34, 1499-1507.—The wear- 
ing of sunglasses of commercial density (35-50%) 
will provide some protection of retinal sensitivity 
for exposure for short periods (one day or less) to 
excessive sunlight; darker sunglasses (10-12%) pro- 
vide protection of retinal sensitivity for long ex- 
posures to excessive sunlight (one week or more). 
Exposure to excessive sunlight without protection 
results in loss of retinal sensitivity averaging about 
50%; subsequent dark adaptation may be retarded 
pe, or weeks following such exposure.—D. 
S ‘ 


4224. Sharp, H. M., & Parsons, J. F. Loss of 
visibility due to reflections of bright areas. Jilum. 
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Engng, 1951, 46, 581-583.—The interference by 
glare (produced by bright areas in the visual field) 
upon visibility was compared with the effects of 
changes in the total illumination. Results showed 
that a decrease of the light source brightness towards 
the work, from 1200 footlamberts to 200 foot- 
lamberts, improved the visibility approximately the 
same amount as did an increase of the general ii- 
lumination by 50%. The author feels that such 
results should be a challenge to lighting designers 
and could be of economic value by allowing less il- 
illumination when better brightness relationships 
are obtained.—G. W. Knox. 


4225. Vidal, André. Quelques réflexions sur la 
“technique la plus générale’ en psychologie indus- 
trielle. (Some comments on “the most general 
technique’”’ in industrial psychology.) Rev. Psychol. 
appl., 1951, 1, 267-274.—Four difierent types of in- 
dustrial “‘bosses’’ are sketched; for each type the 
author outlines recommended behavior for industrial 
psychologists working under them.—G. Besnard. 


4226. Vince, M. A. Learning and retention of an 
“unexpected” control-display relationship under 
stress conditions. Med. Res. Council, Appl. Psychol. 
Unit, Psychol. Lab., Cambridge, Eng., Rep. No. 
125/50, 1950, 13 p.—2 matched groups of 10 sub- 
jects were used in a study of responses to a discon- 
tinuation control-display task with ‘‘expected” and 
“‘unexpected’”” movement relationships. Observa- 
tions were made under stress conditions. The “‘ex- 
pected” groups gave much better performances. 
The effects of stress were not very noticeable. 
Apparently ‘‘unexpected’’ response habits, if equally 
well learned, do not disintegrate more readily under 
stress, than “expected”’ habits.—W. F. Grether. 


(See also abstracts 3793, 3804, 3863, 4259, 
4297, 4339, 4364) 
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4227. Balinsky, Benjamin; Blum, Milton L., 
& Dutka, Solomon. The coefficient of agreement in 
determining product preferences. J. appl. Psychol., 
1951, 35, 348-351.—The coefficient of agreement is 
most appropriately used in conjunction with the 
method of paired comparisons. It enables the ex- 
perimenter to measure the degree and test the sig- 
nificance of agreement among observers as to their 
preferences for a series of items offered for considera- 
tion. Unlike the method of ranks, this technique 
does not depend upon any assumptions of linearity 
in the variate being measured. Because of this fact, 
the method is advisable when subjective times such 
as preferences for food, clothes, and so on are 
measured. It can also be readily used in the con- 
struction and testing of attitude and opinion scales. 
In this report the preferences of a jury of observers 
for four types of ice cream were determined by the 
paired comparisons method and the results tested 
by using the coefficient of agreement—W. H. 
Osterberg. 
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4228. Rock, MiltonL. (Edward N. Hay & Assoc., 
Philadelphia, Pa.), A sales situation test. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1951, 35, 331-332.—Sales managers from 
various industrial and commercial companies were 
asked to make up selling situations that would re- 
quire sales judgment. 25 of these situations were 
selected for the test, each one having four alternate 
judgments to be ranked from one to four. Results 
are reported for three groups of subjects to whom the 
test was administered: industrial salesmen, com- 
mercial salesmen, and non-salesmen. Differences 
between each of these groups are statistically sig- 
nificant. The correlation between this test and the 
File-Remmers How Supervise Test, on a group of 26 
supervisors was .65.—W. H. Osterberg. 


(See also abstracts 3703, 4250) 
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4229. Cockrum, Logan V. (Austin Presbyterian 
Sem., Austin, Texas.) Personality traits and in- 
terests of theological students. Relig. Educ., 1952, 
47, 28-32.—At the Austin Presbyterian Seminary 93 
ministerial students have been given the Kuder 
Preference Record, Guilford-Martin Inventory of 
Factors GAMIN, and the Guilford STDCR. When 
local norms are developed, more adequate selection 
of students and guidance will be possible—G. K. 
Morlan. 


4230. Flanagan, Lance. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
A study of some personality traits of different physi- 
cal activity groups. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth, 
1951, 22, 312-323.—Using a combination of items 
measuring Ascendance-Submission, Masculinity- 
Feinininity, Extroversion-Introversion, and emo- 
tional stability-instability, Flanagan administered 
this scale to six groups of male college students taking 
courses in badminton, basketball, volley ball, boxing 
and swimming at the Univ. of California. A total of 
221 students participated. His results indicate that 
personality is a factor in making the selection of the 
physical activity of choice. 13 references.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 


4231. Van Zelst, Raymond H., & Kerr, Willard 
A. (Illinois Inst. Tech., Chicago.) Some correlates 
of technical and scientific productivity. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1951, 46, 470-475.—‘‘Using publica- 
tions and inventions (weighted) as a combined tech- 
nical and scientific productivity criterion, reports on 
certain work habits, practices, and attitudes were 
collected from 194 technical and scientific personnel.” 
Analysis of these reports yielded such information as: 
individuals with greatest accumulated productivity 
were characterized by more degrees, higher rank, 
more honorary and professional memberships, more 
journals read, less belief in equalitarian practices in 
research units, more belief in voluntary determina- 
tion of deadlines, and more selflessness of motive.— 
L. N. Solomon. 


(See also abstracts 4263, 4368) 
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